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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
MR. JAMES’S NEW ROMANCE. 
idelberg: @ Romance. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

buon consent has long accepted our author as 
edeservedly of the most popular authors, either 
history or fiction mostly founded on history, of 
age to which he belongs. The fidelity of his 
rical research and illustration, the individuality 
his portraiture, and the accuracy and beauty of 
descriptions of nature, the verisimilitude of his | 
ial sketches, the pure sentiment and the un- 
nished morality of his writings, constitute the 
ominent characteristics which have raised him 
this proud distinction. To some of his produc- 
ns, the story and the persons, romance and un- 
| incidents he has imagined to work it out, may 
part a greater interest upon the whole than the 
der feels in the perusal of others; but in all 
| be found the sterling merits we have indicated, 

eor less inherent, and from not one of them 
n we rise without entertainment and improve- 


ot. 
Having briefly said so much, and having so often 
jd our honest tribute to the genius of Mr. James, 
wil not offer criticism or remark on his new 
k, Heidelberg. Suffice it to observe that, like 
preceding publications, it draws all the leading 
acters so distinctly that we seem to know them 
intimately as if we had lived with them; and 
tit treats of an extremely interesting period, 
da historical episode in which the English 
tion was deeply concerned, though the scene 
Bohemia and the contest German. Yet as 
fair and unfortunate Elizabeth, the daughter 
our James I., by her marriage with the Prince 
tine, became really the second personage in his 
uggie for the Bohemian throne,* it is personally 
nected with British politics, on which it had 
siderable influence; and by transplanting to the 
urt of Heidelberg and the siege of Prague se- 
l fictious countrymen and. countrywomen of 
queen, to fight her battles, to grace her revels, 
perplex her councils, to adventure, to serve or 
intrigue, the author has added a charm of his 
nto his illustration of a striking page of his- 
. To give an adequate idea of such a com- 
ition by quotations is out of the question, and 
vould at- any rate Jeaye'the fates of the hero 
dheroine to be developed by the perusal of the 
lumes in which ‘theit ‘pre-eminent virtues shine. 
om among the more,.general features, and such 
We can extract without injury to the tale, we 
We selected the following examples. At Heidel- 
Hg two English strangers encounter a haughty 
bung German noble, with whom they sit down at 
pet in the same reeeption-roomt’of tlie inn. 
Ine of the Englishmen, Igernon, is conversing 
ith the German in French, and observes : 
“The court of the elector palatine is, I believe, 
ond tofew in Europe.” * What is: that, Alger- 
mn? what is that?’ cried the other Englishman, 
10 seemed to have comprehended part of what 
t said; ‘it is treason to friendship to talk a 
nguage in my presence which is unintelligible to 
} poor ears,’ The other gentleman explained in 
tench; and with a smile, slightly sarcastic, his 
lend turned to their companion, exclaiming, ‘ Is 
"Ss court so magnificent, then, indeed? We are 
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ignorant of this part of Europe, sir, having been 
long in the far south, sporting amongst princes 
and lazaroni at Naples, jesting with priests, car- 
dinals, and popes at Rome, discussing pictures, 
statues, and points of religion with painters, phi- 
losophers, and atheists at Florence, and masking 
and making music with fair dames and reverend 
seniors in the city of the waves. We have brought 
over a stock of vices and small-talk, I trust, that 
would decorate any court in-Christendom ; and, 
faith, if yours is such as you describe it, and fond 
of magnificence and merriment, velvet and volu- 
bility, we must go up and visit it; and, doubtless, 
shall be made much of, as our merits deserve.’ 
‘ The access is not so easy as you may suppose, 
sir,’ answered the other sternly ; ‘ it requires some- 
thing else than a man’s own account of himself to 
gain entrance and esteem there.’ ‘ Ha! here 
comes our host with a very sagacious-looking 
bottle,’ cried the younger of the travellers, who 
thought, perhaps, his friend was pushing his jests 
somewhat too far. ‘ If those cobwebs have been 
spun round the neck by thinner Jegs than your 
fingers, landlord, the wine would 
cider, or of an immortal quality.’ ‘ I will warrant 
you, sir,’ answered the host, putting down long- 
stalked glasses, ‘if ever you tasted better in your 
days, say my name is not Rheinhardt; and he 
filled up to the brim for the younger traveller and 
his companion. Before the former tasted it, how- 
ever, he pressed their fellow-guest to join them 
and give his opinion of the wine; and, on his 
shewing some reluctance, added, ‘ Nay, nay, if you 
refuse, I shall think that you are offended with the 
light talk of my jesting friend there. You must 
bear with him, you must bear with him, sir, for it 
is an inveterate habit he has; and he could sooner 
go without his dinner than his joke, at whosoever’s 
expense it is indulged. It is the custom of the 
country we come from last; for there it is so dan- 
gerous to speak seriously on any subject, that men 
take refuge in a jest as ina sedoubt.’ The stranger 
seemed satisfied with this explanation, joined in 
their wine, pronounced it excellent, forgot his 
haughty air, and, returning to the subject which 
they had left, began to expatiate once more upon 
the beauty, splendour, gallantry, and wit of the 
court of the elector, Frederic V., when suddenly 
a loud explosion, which seemed to shake the solid 
walls of the old building, and was echoed for se- 
veral seconds by the rocks and mountains round, 
interrupted his declamation, and made the two 
Englishmen gaze in each other’s face. Ere they 
could inquire farther, another roar, and then ano- 
ther, was heard;- and, turning to their German 
companion, the elder exclaimed, ‘In the name of 
our.fair lady. Fortune! -what.is the meaning of 
this? Is the castle besieging the town, or the 
town the castle? Or have you imported Mount 
Vesuvius to warm you here from time to time with 
an eruption, and preserve the antiquities of the 
place in ashes, pumice-stone, and sulphur?’ * Nei- 
ther,my good sir,’ answered their fellow-traveller, 
who had remaitied totally unmoved; ‘ it is but the 

uns of the castle firing in h of the elector’s 
Birthday, the nineteenth of August; for on this 
day and hour, now three-and-twenty years ago, 
our noble prince was born in the good town of 
Amberg. There is a grand banquet at the castle 
to-day; but, ride hard as I would, I was too late 
for it, and so must content myself with going to 
the reception in the evening, which, they say, will 
be one of unusual magnificence.’ ‘ Faith, then, I 
think we will go there too,’ said the elder of the 





be as sour as. 


two Englishmen; ‘ doubtless we shall see collected 
all the beauty of the court palatine.’ ‘ If you get 
admission,’ rejoined the other drily. ‘ Oh, that is 
beyond all doubt,’ was the bantering reply: ‘ your 
prince can never be such a barbarian as to refuse 
the pleasures of his court to two such proper 
young men as ourselves, especially as we have the 
honour and advantage of your acquaintance,’ ‘ I 
fancy you will find him sufficiently civilised to do 
so,’ said the other sharply; ‘ and my acquaintance, 
sir, can only be beneficial to those of whose name 
and station Iam informed. I may as well at once 
give you to understand, knowing this court, and 
being connected with it, that you will not be ad- 
mitted unless you be properly introduced.’ There 
was a degree of arrogance in his tone, more than 
in his words, that at once amused and offended the 
younger of the two gentlemen; and after his com- 
panion had exclaimed, ‘ Then must we die without 
benefit of clergy,’ he turned towards the other gentle- 
man, saying, with a grave smile, ‘ We have a bad 
habit, sir, in England, of proving the strength of 
our own convictions by laying wagers on any sub- 
ject of dispute. If such were the custom here, I 
would ask you what you will bet that I and my 
friend here will not go up to the castle this very night, 
and, without any introduction whatsoever, without 
naming our names, stating our rank, or disclos- 
ing our pursuits, receive kind hospitality from the 
elector, and pass the evening with his court.’ The 
personage whom he addressed replied first with a 
laugh, and then said: ‘ Perhaps you may find your 
way in, for the attendants are not likely to drive 
back a well dressed man; but if the elector’s eye 
falls upon you, that of his chamberlain, or any of 
his high officers, you will soon be expelled, depend 
upon it, unless you divulge your names.’ ‘ Not so,’ 
replied the other; ‘ I will go straight to the elector ; 
I will refuse to divulge my name, and yet I will 
pass the evening there; on all which I will stake 
a hundred crowns. You yourself shall be the wit- 
ness, aS you say you are going: but, of course, it 
is understood that you do and say nothing to im- 
pede my precetne. ‘Done!’ cried the other, 
striking his hand on the table; ‘I take your 
wager, Methinks I should know this court better 
than you can.’ ‘ I have known many courts,’ an- 
swered the young man, with a good-humoured 
laugh, ‘ and never yet found one in which impu- 
dence and a cool face could not make its way. So 
now let us be friends and shake hands upon our 
wagers, which shall be decided as soon as you are 
ready.’ The stranger took his hand, not very cor- 
dially, and replied: ‘ We must wait a little; the 
banquet will be scapéely over yet. I would fain 
know, too,’ he added, ‘ who are to be my com- 
panions in\entering the elector’s court’ ‘Oh! 
make yourself perfectly easy,’ replied the elder of 
the two y men; ‘you shall seem to know 
nothing of ue from the moment you pass the gate ; 
/nay, with this sweet world’s simple Versatility, shall 
turn the shoulder coldly to those with whom you 
have climbed the hill the moment you have reached 
the top. The truth fs, honourable sit, my friend 
and myself have resolved not to reveal our real 
names while travelling in these foreign lands. As 
a matter of course, We have each packed up with 
our saddle-bags and portmantles a fresh and well- 
conditioned name for the nonce. -He is called 
Algernon Grey: I have been known for some 
months past as William Lovet. We do not ask 
you to believe that our godfathers and godmothers, 
at our baptisms, were at all familiar with these 
appellations, either or pr en; never- 
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theless, it is a whim we have, and we request our 
excellent friends to humour us therein. Those 
who would do us reverence, tack esquire to the end 
of each name, to designate the lowest rank of gen- 
tlemen in England qualified to bear arms; but we 
are not particular, and even when that title is 
omitted, the bare name does very well without.’ 
* So be it then,’ said their companion, gravely.’ 

We need not say that the Englishmen win the 
wager, and consequently all their future course is 
intimately wound up with the proceedings of the 
Elector and the Bohemian war. We. pause only 
on one remark, to exhibit the author’s design : 

“ We will not go on to visit the banquet that fol- 
lowed, to contemplate its splendour, or criticise 
the ceremonies there observed. It were an easy 
matter to describe it, for we have many a dull re- 
lation of many a gay feast of the time; but, in this 
work, I have not in view to paint the mere customs 
and manners of the age, except incidentally, but 
rather to shew man’s heart and feelings undisguised, 
and exhibit their true proportions, stripped of a 
gaudy but disfiguring robe of ceremony.” 

The love-affairs we leave where they are, for the 
fair section of readers ; but copy a song for their 
gratification : 

‘* The moon is on high, but she’s hid by a cloud, 

The prospect looks gloomy and drear, 

And still through the night may she weep ‘neath the 
shroud, 

But daylight is coming, and near. 


The heart is bowed down ‘neath the cares of the hour, 
And the eye may be dimmed by a tear, 

But the heart shall rise up in the morn like a flower— 
A brighter day’s coming, and near. 


We have trusted and hoped, been oppress’d, and have 
ieved, 
But joy will return, never fear: ; 
There’s a trust and a hope that is never deceived— 
A brighter day’s coming, and near. 


Each life has its joy, and each life has its pain, 

But the tempest still leaves the sky clear ; 

And for honour and truth, which are never in vain, 

A brighter day’s coming, and near.” 

A duel, and a terrible danger to the heroine of 
being drowned, from which destiny she is only 
saved by the intrepidity and almost superhuman 
efforts of Algernon—i. e., the assumed name; for 
we are informed that “ he felt sorry, not without 
good cause, that he had entered into one of those 
wild and romantic engagements with him, to travel 
together for a certain time under feigned names, 
which had been rendered common at that period 
by the publication of the most popular, but at the 
same time it must be said the most idl2, romance 
that ever was written, the ‘ Astrea.’ ”’ 

The character of the king is skilfully painted, 
but we can copy no more than a trait or two. 

‘*‘ There never was, perhaps, a more united na- 
tion than these Bohemians when they raised the 
elector palatine to their throne. I mean, united 
heart and hand in that great act. Frederic owed 
his elevation not to a party in the state: the whole 
country was his party. You recollect the enthu- 
siasm that awaited him wherever he appeared: in 
the castle of the noble, in the streets of the city, 
amongst the cottages of the village. There was 
not a man to be found unwilling and unprepared 
to draw the sword in his cause. But now, in one 
short year, how changed has every thing become! 
the bond of union is broken; the united people is 
scattered into a thousand parties; and to what are 
we to attribute this? ,.In a great degree to his own 
weakness, I fear, and his own mistakes. It is a 
curious thing to consider how the destruction of 
great parties is effected; and I fancy that it is a 
question on which Frederic never meditated, though 
it was that‘on which depended the stability of his 
power. The man who yields»to the mere preju- 
dices of the body which raises -him to high station 
will not maintain it long, it is true; but the man 
who resists the legitimate, ¢laims of that body is 
sure to fall very soon; for the disappointment of 
reasonable hopes’ is the seed of animosity, pro- 
ducing a bitter harvest. If it be dangerous to dis- 
appoint friends fr their just demands, it is ten 





times more dangerous to encourage enemies, by 
endeavouring to conciliate them by any sacrifice 
of principle. Now Frederic has more or less in- 
curred all these perils: in many respects he has 
yielded to the prejudices of the Bohemian people; 
and yet he has disappointed the reasonable hopes 
of many. He has given encouragement to ene- 
mies by weak efforts to pacify and conciliate them; 
and, in short, he has forgotten the maxim or the 
motto of an old leader in this very land, ‘ A friend 
to my friends, an enemy to my enemies; a lover of 
peace, but no fearer of war.’ ”’ 

After the battle of Prague, fatal to the hopes and 
ambition of Frederic, we read as follows of what 
passed in the city: 

‘*As the queen opened the door to retire into 
her bed-chamber, a voice of bitter lamentation was 
heard from within; and Christian of Anhalt ex- 
claimed, ‘ Would to God that these women would 
learn a lesson of fortitude from their high-souled 
mistress. What will howling do to avert peril ?’ 
‘ Be not harsh, my friend,’ said Frederic, ‘ that is 
poor Ann Dudley’s voice. Her husband’s body 
lies on that bloody field without. The tidings 
came just ere you returned. But here is the queen 
again. Now let us go. I will send orders after- 
wards for all that may be needed. Come, sweet 
friend—methinks, with you beside me, I can never 
know despair ;’ and taking Elizabeth’s hand, he 
drew it through his arm and led her down slowly ; 
for she was great with child. The splendid car- 
riage of blue velvet embroidered with silver stood 
ready in the court; and as Elizabeth’s eyes fell 
upon its gorgeous decorations, a faint sad smile 
came upon her lip, and she shook her head mourn- 
fully. Oh, how the emptiness of pomp, and pa- 
geantry, and lordly state, is felt by the heart in the 
bitter hour of sorrow and adversity ; and while the 
riches of the soul, the love, the friendship, the 
trust, the tenderness, rise high in value, sink low 
the more sordid objects of earthly ambition and 
pride. A weeping train followed the queen to the 
carriage; some entered with her; some followed in 
other vehicles or on foot; and but two, of all the 
fair and sparkling bevy which had shared Eliza- 
beth’s days of joy and splendour, seemed now ina 
condition to give her comfort and support. Ame- 
lia of Solms was sad, but she wept not; Agnes 
Herbert grave, but firm, though gentle, in her 
whole demeanour. With kindly care she whispered 
from time to time some word of consolation in the 
ear of poor Ann Dudley, and, though her beautiful 
eyes were full of melancholy when she gazed at the 
queen, yet there was a hopefulness in her words 
which added to the strength of mind with which 
Elizabeth bore up under the griefs and perils of the 
hour. 

“It seemed a long and weary way to the old 
citadel ‘of Prague, as with slow steps the horses 
dragged the carriages up the ascent; but the gates 
at length were reached, and Frederic took his fair 
wife in his arms and carried her into the wide hall. 
He could not forbear saying with a sigh, ‘I now 
know where Iam. Princes seldom learn the truth 
till they are taught it by adversity.’ An hour went 
by ; and many a messenger came up from the lower 
town, each burdened with gloomy tidings. The 
horses and carriages were all brought up from the 
stables of the Hradschin, and some smail sums of 
money, together with clothes, and papers; but it 
was soon found that the council of citizens had 
taken possession of the building; and though they 
did not exactly prevent the king’s servants from 
removing his own property, yet there were ques- 
tions askcd and objections made which rendered 
the task slow and difficult. Night fell, and the 
confusion in the town increased. The light of nu- 
merous torches created a glare which was seen red 
and portentous from the Wyschehrad ; and a loud 
murmur like the roar of a distant sea rose up and 
filled the watching hearts above with vague and 
gloomy apprehensions. Old Count Thurm had 
speedily joined. the royal party, and a number of 
devoted friends surrounded Frederic and his queen ; 


but those who knew the Bohemian capital best dij 
not contribute, by their warnings, to raise hopes 
to still anxieties, They represented the prolyii 
lity of tumult and violence as great; and all seen, 

convinced that treason had long been prepari 

the way for the state of mind the people now (i, 
played.” 

With this imperfect sample, in addition to 4 
others equally imperfect, we must finally reco, 
mend Heidelberg to all the admirers of historis 
romance. 








THE BRITISH ARMY? 

Camp and Barrack-Room ; or, the British Army 
is. By a late Staff-Sergeant of the 13th Lig 
Infantry. Pp. 316. Chapman and Hall, 

By looking over the first half-dozen pages of ti 

book, people may see why, when, where, and hog 

the writer (?) enlisted; and, if they have no doy, 
of his veracity, be enabled to assure themselves, 
the reality of the very apropos appearance of so yp 
intelligent a sergeant at the very moment yh: 
the improvement of the army has become a topi 
of engrossing public interest. Literature js ¢ 
tainly lucky in this respect. No sooner does 

Hounslow casualty, or any other striking afi 

raise a tumult in the national mind, than by sony 

remarkable coincidence, some remarkable indisj 
dual starts up from among the practical oj pol 
to produce a first-chop work upon the subjec 

Publishers are always fortunate in meeting wif 

such men, and so primed and loaded for the exj 

gency that their charge is sure to go off. 

There is no use in not believing that a non-com 
missioned officer, who has served in India, has f 
nished materials towards this publication; but 
would be very difficult to believe that any sud 
person had written it. Like Schonbein’s gua-co 
ton, it is not a natural growth, and bears the mark 
of being “ doctored’”’* very strongly upon the fic 
of it. Voyages out to India and home, description 
of Bombay and the Parsees, accounts of the origi 
of fire-worship, history of the Guebres, references 
to Greek invasions of India, &c. &c. are irrefragah 
evidences of book-making beyond the chalk event 
an “old soldier” up to a good many dodges, Aa 
then the style, when the sergeant comes out stron 
almost makes an ordinary critic gasp for breatj 
to think that there should be so much literary el 
quence in an ultra barbarian bayonet-bearer not 
the literary tribe or profession: 

‘Ina monarchical state (observes our splend 
ferous Halbert), where no strong inducements eri 
to individual patriotism, it will ever be the c 
that such as possess adequate means of supp) 
will eschew the life of the private soldier ; and th 
therefore this class of the army must be formed¢ 
the indigent, and others who, from motives of 
cessity, shall be content to endure the privatio 
and hardships which especially belong to this gral 
of military service. Great Britain must ever} 
content to draw the grand matériel of her armié 
from the lowest classes; and no endeavour on lé 
part, compatible with the public weal, and it migi 
be said with her very existence as a great nati0 
can effect an alteration in this respect. Agr 
many arguments have, however, been adduced t 
prove the possibility of inducing a better and mo 
enlightened class of men to enlist than at presél 
compose the bulk of our soldiery ; and certaisl 
viewing the question primd facie, it would seem 
be most desirable and important. The army wo 
be improved in a moral sense, and so rendere 
more respectable as a class; the next matter f 
consideration being, how such improvement woul 
affect the interests of the body politic at large. 

The secretary at war could hardly write fine 
Our sergeant is as eminent in statistics, politics, au 
philosophy, as if he had been a hack of the press fo 


twenty years, instead of being soldiering in Scindé 


In fact, it appears to us as if an indifferent ? 
fide narrative of some years’ military service in 0 








* See last Literary Gazette, 
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— 
dia had been dressed up to suit the appetite of 
the day, prolonged by collateral digressions upon 
familiar subjects, and shaped to excite curiosity in 

rd to the condition of the soldier, and the 
means which should be adopted to improve it. 
Without caring for the general argumentation on 
these points, we think we can draw a few peculiar 
morsels from the volume which are curious illus- 
trations of the soldier’s actual life in our Eastern 
empire, or intelligent observations upon native 
matters which occurred to the writer. Ofthe mor- 
tality in Scinde he draws a frightful picture : 

“During the earlier part of this month the rem- 
nant of the 78th Highlanders arrived from Kur- 
ratchee, and a large fatigue party of our men had 
to be sent to assist the sick on shore. Scarcely 
100 men were able to march with the colours, and 
every one of these had suffered more or less from 
fever, their attenuated features bearing ample tes- 
timony to its baneful effects. They had lost, from 
the period of their relieving us at Sukkur until 
their arrival at Bombay, upwards of 700 souls. 
The greater part of their band had died, so that 
their march through the streets resembled a fune- 
ral procession, the dark plumes of their bonnets 
being in strange contrast with the grave-like hue 
oftheir faces. Their condition was sadly altered 
since 1 saw them reviewed twelve months before, 
when they were a superb body of men.” * 

Such are their woes: and what are their plea- 
sures?’ Drunkenness is a prevailing vice, and of 
itand its evil consequences the description is most 
painful; and an occasional snatch of love-making 
(may we be forgiven for the misuse of the sacred 
word!) does not improve the picture : 

“The weather was now delightfully cool and 
pleasant, and, enjoying excellent health, I found 
thtone could exist very tolerably even in India. 
Oor barracks were in a pretty and healthful situa- 
tion, on a small rocky island, shutting in the har- 
hour to the north, and connected with Bombay by 
acauseway, and which is traversed by a road ter- 
ninating beneath the light-house, at its further 
atremity. This road, lined with gardens and 
bungalows, many of the latter being pretty and 
even elegant dwellings, and commanding on one 
side a view of the harbour, with the blue hills on 
its opposite shore, and on the other side the open 
set,is a favourite drive of the élite of the city in 
the evenings; and whenever our band performed, 
there was no lack of pallid-faced lady listeners, 
whose occasional pr induced many of our 
dficers to wear their most insinuating looks at 
Colabah. Nor were the soldiers behindhand in 
their devotion to the fair sex, with which the 
depot barracks at this period were overstocked, 
owing to the widows having arrived from the dif- 
ferent corps, and the families of the soldiers in the 
field being there. Several were paired off prior 
to our leaving. These were escorted from the 
church by all the idJers of the corps, together with 
the band, which played its softest airs on these 
joyous occasions, the bridal party immediately be- 
hind stepping time with military precision, and a 
royal fourish of bugles greeting them as they en- 
teed the barracks. But if these happy results 
Were consequent on the many widows in the depét, 
the wives of soldiers at the theatre of war in Vin- 

also there, were the cause of the most abund- 
antlitigation. The conduct of some of these was 
Profigate in the extreme; and an acquaintance 
with them led many of our fellows to suppose that 
the remainder of the women were of the same 
stamp; never discovering their mistake until they 

me nocturnal visitants to their quarters, when 
an uproar ensued which led to their being lodged 
in the guard-room, and brought before the co- 
lonel, who, as a matter of course, severely punished 
them. And here I must say I felt much surprised 
that the depdt authorities did not endeavour to 
tepress the irregularities existing at this time in 








* The last news from India describe in yet more dis- 
tressing language the all but annihilation of another fine 
Megimeut by this fatal climate,—Zd, Lit, Gaz, 





the depét-barracks, which was a scene of the most 
revolting grossness. At a subsequent period, when 
the invalids were embarking on board the Here- 
fordshire, taken up for their conveyance to Eng- 
land, many of the women who accompanied them 
were so drunk that they had to be hoisted on board 
with a teakle.” 

Of the former solatium we read : 

“« The night closed upon a painful scene in the 
different barracks. Men in every stage of drunk- 
enness staggered to and fro, or lay upon the ground, 
or on cots, in the heavy disgusting sleep of ine- 
briation. Ardent spirit is indeed the bane of the 
soldier in India, and, in numerous instances, also 
of those of a higher grade. Over the brow of many 
a scion of the aristocracy has brandy pfinee shed 
its baleful influences, and marred the career which 
might have been a brilliant one. It is absolutely 
astonishing to see the eagerness with which the 
mass of European soldiers in India endeavour to 
procure liquor, no matter of what description so 
that it produces insensibility, the sole result sought 
for. ‘The propensity is equally deep-rooted and 
pernicious, and its indulgence is often fatal, and 
always highly injurious to the constitution. Death, 
madness, premature debility, and complete dis- 
organisation of the human system, all follow in 
the wake of the drunkard. Delirium tremens is a 
common disorder in military hospitals; scarcely a 
single week elapses in any of them without cases 
of this kind being under treatment; and they are 
mostly old soldiers whose constitutions have been 
shattered by continual dissipation. In the exist- 
ing state of things, every known means has been 
resorted to for the purpose of checking drunken- 
ness, but without success; the evil still exists with- 
out the slightest symptom of diminution. Regi- 
mental canteens are closed, unless at morning and 
evening; and then the men are placed under re- 
strictions which prevent them from getting more 
than a single dram. But here the question natu- 
rally suggests itself, why are canteens at all per- 
mitted in India? The opinion is erroneous that 
liquor is an absolute necessary there: at least the 
great majority of medical men think so. Still the 
government views the matter in a different light; 
and its order is, that each regiment have its can- 
teen, where the commissariat arrack is to be sold. 
That such a nuisance, therefore, as a canteen exists, 
is not the fault of the officer, nor yet of the soldier, 
but is the fault of the supreme power. Places of 
this character may be useful in the United King- 
dom, where the temptations to drunkenness are 
few in comparison, and where many things are 
retailed beside liquor; but in India liquor is the 
staple, often the sole article vended in canteens, 
which are there the training schools in which young 
lads are initiated into every vice by the old de- 
bauchee. Liquor on a long and harassing cam- 
paign may be, and I am confident is, beneficial 
when taken with water; but in a station in the 
East, where it is necessary to keep the system 
regular and cool, it fires the blood, and renders it 
doubly susceptible of disease. During the ten 
months the 13th lay at Sukkur, upwards of fifty 
men died, the deaths averaging from four to six 
per month. Twenty-five, if not more, of these, 
lost their lives through excessive drinking. Some 
died from coup-de-soliel caught when drunk, others 
from apoplexy, produced by liquor, and a part from 
acute dysentery, resulting from the same cause. 
And this is generally the case in every corps in 
India; half the annual deaths are caused by drunk- 
enness; for although the indulgence of this vice 
may not produce immediate death, and a man may 
even continue to drink hard for years, the consti- 
tution daily and hourly becomes more enfeebled, 
and less and less fitted to resist sickness. But 
few habitual drunkards ever return to their native 
country, and those who do, return only to die after 
a short existence there, embittered by pain and 
disease, the seeds of which were sown by their own 
vitiated conduct. It is true that in warm climates 
numberless distempers exist, but the best pre- 





ventive against these is temperate habits. The 
ratio of deaths among the higher classes of Eu- 
ropeans is less by eighty per cent than among the 
troops. ® ® * 

“There are most certainly in India a great 
many inducements for a man to become a drunk- 
ard. The want of good society, pernicious exam- 
ple, the absence of employment or innocent amuse- 
ment, and that which makes the sailor fly to the 
spirit-room when the bark is sinking—despair. 
Let it be remembered too, that the British soldier 
is a neglected man. He is looked on in every 
country as a being of inferior species; as the paria 
of the body politic; and thought to be almost in- 
capable of moral or social improvement. His own 
officers despise him, and the public at large despise 
him. Surely, then, when he finds himself treated 
with universal contempt, it cannot be a matter of 
surprise that he loses all self-respect, and becomes 
the reckless and degraded being that he is. He 
has no one to represent him in parliament; no one 
to advocate his cause, as that of the peasant or 
mechanic is advocated; no wonder, then, while 
these are progressing in the grand march of im- 
provement, that he is still a being of the last cen- 
tury.” 

All this leads to the theory about improvement ; 
and our censor goes on: 

“ With respect to ambition, it is alien to the 
thoughts of the British soldiery. Very few of 
them, indeed, are ambitious; some may be so on 
enlistment, but apathetic indifference soon occupies 
its place. Ambition is like animal life: it requires 
food, and an atmosphere to exist in, amid which 
hope sheds its luminous halos, and lends its stimu- 
lating influences. There may be a narrow-minded, 
a petty sort of ambition in the service; but the 
British army can never have a Murat or a Ney. 
Men who might have been such have lived and 
died as private sentinels, unknown and unnoticed. 
Gifted scions of the aristocracy, like bright stars, 
sometimes arise above our military horizon, such 
as a Marlborough, a Wolfe, or a Wellington; but 
circumstances alone threw them forward, and not 
the fostering care which distinguishes and rewards 
genius.” 

Churchill was the son of a baronet, and Wolfe 
of a general-officer ; but we think they could hardly 
be said to be scions of the aristocracy. After re- 
lating the particulars of a reckless murder, the 
sergeant (being himself an Irishman) observes: 

“Ttis a singular fact that nearly the whole of 
the murders in the British army are perpetrated 
by Irishmen. Those in the 13th, [ was given to 
understand, as in the present instance, had been 
all committed by my countrymen, of which for 
many years it has been principally composed. 
This circumstance is easily accounted for; the 
Irish are more vindictive and revengeful than 
either the English or Scotch. Education, no 
doubt, tends to do away with those unamiable 
national characteristics ; but soldiers are not edu- 
cated men, and from the peculiar circumstances 
of their situation no body of people exhibit quicker 
or more prominently native disposition than they 
do. An English corps is far more easily ruied, 
and the reins of discipline may be drawn tighter 
than with an Irish regiment. John is an obtuse 
sort of animal, caring little about kind words or 
suavity of manner on the part of an officer, pro- 
vided he is well-fed and not over-worked ; a con- 
dition he considers as the very summum bonum of 
existence. But this is not the case with Paddy, 
who is a faithful chronicler of insults, personal or 
national, which are related to recruit after recruit, 
and thus transmitted down for years, somewhat 
similar to the traditions which form a part of his 
own creed. Many a time have I heard the im- 
proper or unwise language or conduct of an officer 
severely animadverted upon, who, perhaps, had 
been dead or quitted the corps many years pre- 
vious,. On the other hand, a good word and kind 
treatment is the sesame to Paddy’s heart, where 
such are treasured up till it ceases to vibrate.” 
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It is always thus we have, in estimates of the 
Irish character, folly and crime attributed to the 
same temperament as gratitude and warmth of 
heart. It is a dangerous logic, and only calcu- 
lated to excuse and encourage guilt. The mutiny 
of the 64th Bengal Sepoys is a sad story. “ This 
corps had formed a part of Brigadier Wild’s bri- 
gade, which attempted, without success, to force 
the Khyber Pass in 1842. It was rumoured 
that even then there was considerable disaffection 
amongst the men, who were chiefly Hindoos, in 
consequence of being compelled to cross the Indus, 
which their superstition does not allow of.* Add- 
ed to this, the fate of the Cabul army made them 
dislike going forward. At Ferozepore, where 
the seeds of disaffection were so widely scattered 
among the native corps in the Army of Observa- 
tion by the intrigues of the Sikhs, who sedulously 
endeavoured by the offers of money to seduce them 
from their allegiance, a bad spirit again became 
apparent in the 64th. On the breaking up of 
that army, they were ordered to Scinde ; and while 
en route thither, broke out into open mutiny.” 

They were circumvented, and thirty-nine of the 
ringleaders seized, and six condemned to death 
and executed. ‘On the preceding evening, a 
curious scene of superstition had occurred : a holy 
cow was driven by a Brahmin to the cells where 
they were confined, the tail of the animal being 
placed with much ceremony in a criminal’s hand. 
A chattie of water was next brought, into which 
the prisoner put ten rupees, the sum to be paid 
for the privilege of grasping the cow’s tail, when 
the Brahmin repeated a brief invocation, at the 
conclusion of which the sepoy relinquished his hold 
of the animal, and returned to his cell with the air 
of a man quite content to die, his place being sup- 
plied by another, who went through a similar ce- 
remony. As the governor-general was retiring, 
he remarked that when he was dead he would turn 
into a kutha, and bite Hunter Sahib. Nothing 
could be more singular than the manner in which 
these Hindoos, who were all followers of Vishnu, 
having the horizontal mark upon their foreheads, 
met their deaths. They chattered about the most 
indifferent matters, until directed to mount the 
platform, above which swung a noose for each; 
and as they would not permit one of a lower caste 
to touch them lest they might be defiled, pinioned 
as they were, they contrived to slip these on their 
necks themselves. Some of them even coolly exa- 
mined several of the cords until they saw one to 
their liking; and two of them resolutely swung 
themselves off the platform ere it was taken away.” 

A few native or mixed and miscellaneous touches 
must now, however, conclude our review : 

“* In India the generality-of animals are much 
tamer than in these countries, Hawks come up to 
the very doors, sparrows crowd into the verandabs 
with their little beaks opened as they pant with 
heat, and jackdaws will snatch the bread out of the 
hands of children. The cooks, when carrying 
victuals on their heads, hold the basket in which 
the messes are placed with one hand, whilst the 
other is employed in waving a stick above them to 
keep away the hawks and jackdaws. On one 
occasion, one of our bobagees forgot his stick ; and 
while proceeding to the barracks, down pounced 
an enormous hawk, and knocked the dinners of 
some dozen men to the ground. In the evenings, 
flocks of sheep and goats might be seen proceeding 
through the jungle to the village, one shepherd 
going in front, whom they followed whichever way 
he turned, while another shepherd came behind to 
see that none of the younger ones straggled, and 
to carry the weaker by turns. As a proof of an 
animal’s tameness, and how sagacious even a bul- 
lock may become from long companionship with 
man, I was creditably informed (many adding their 
testimony to the same effect) that while the regi- 





* * Owing to this circumstance, the Emperor Ackbar 
we the name of Attok to the fort he erected at the junc- 
t vad the Cabul with the Indus river; Attok means for- 





ment was at Cawnpore, in the provinces, a bheestie 

bullock used regularly to waken up its master at 

the hour he 
* 


four o’clock each morning, that being 
went for water to the river. o ® 

“The only European troops at Sukkur, beside 
our corps, was a company of horse artillery, who 
were as dissolute a body of men as I ever met with, 
and nearly an equitable [sic pro equal] mixture of 
English, Irish, and Scotch. A few of them had 
very pretty half-caste wives, whom they had got 
out of the Byculla orphan school at Bombay, where 
any soldier of good character and possessed of ca- 
pital to commence house-keeping may obtain a 
helpmate. These girls are tolerably well edu- 
cated, and would make grateful and affectionate 
wives, were it not that soldiers in general make 
such bad husbands. For a while after marriage 
they may get on pretty well, but they soon become 
negligent, and return drunk to their berths, Half- 
caste women are almost invariably passionate and 
vindictive, readily taking offence, especially if they 
think that it is offered in consequence of their 
colour; and hence they view the indifference of 
their European husbands in the worst possible 
light—neglect their household duties as a matter 
of course, and will soon learn to drink, and smoke 
the hookah all day long if they can; becoming 
slatterns in every sense of the word. It must, 
however, be admitted that in any country a bad, 
dissolute husband can scarcely fail to make a bad 
wife; unless, indeed, the wife is a strong-minded 
person, who thoroughly knows the duties of her 
station. In countries like Ireland, where there is 
such a prolific supply of the gentler sex, and where 
so many are destined neither to be wooed nor won, 
becoming in due time that half-nondescript sort of 
animal termed old maids, persons can form no idea 
of the scarcity of white women in India. There, 
he is a fortunate man who has two or three toler- 
able looking daughters on the eve of womanhood ; 
he requires no fortunes to get them off his hands ; 
but, on the contrary, propitiatory presents shower 
in upon him from a dozen individuals, all ready to 
pay handsomely in that way, or any other, for being 
permitted to marry into his family. Nor need the 
death of a husband be a matter of much regret toa 
woman, for she is besieged by admirers while the 
tears which decency demands are still coursing one 
another down her cheeks. When in Calcutta, I 
was told it was no uncommon thing for men in the 
Company’s civil employment to come regularly 
there to inquire if there were any decent soldiers’ 
widows to be had; and I knew one woman per- 
sonally who was the wife of three husbands in six 
months, and another who had married the fifth hus- 
band, having children by every oneofthem. * *# 

“The barrack I lived in, at this period, over- 
looked the principal thoroughfare leading to the 
Sudder bazaar; and in the evenings it was a source 
of much amusement to sit in the open air and 
watch the natives as they - to and fro beneath. 
The different grades could be distinguished by 
their dress. The Khitmagar might be known from 
the other Hindoo or Mussulman camp-followers by 
his garments of spotless white, and neatly folded 
turban set jauntily at one side; while the dirty 
habiliments of the Scindian pointed him out, al- 
though one might not see his features—much 
coarser and more strongly marked than those of the 
Hindoostanee. But the oddest of the passers to and 
fro were the loll bazaar women, or cyprians of the 
cantonments, who accompany troops even on long 
and harassing marches. Women of the pavé in 
these countries must feel surprised to see persons 
of their class in India taking the air, mounted 
astride on yaboos, and frequently riding double, 
like schoolboys. Nothing, indeed, can be more 
droll than a cortége of this description. The lean- 
looking yaboos; the wide trousers of the women, 
tight around the ankles, which are ornamented 
with silver bangles; the singularity of the remaider 
of their costume, their dark features, and the enor- 
mous rings pendant from their noses, contributed 
to form a subject, with the associations of place, 





——— 
worthy the pencil of a Cruikshank. Tn Scinde 
most beautiful women seek to make a profit af 
their persons. Shikarpore, Sehwan, and Hyder. 
abad, are noted for their courtesans, many of Whom 
are fair, and apparently of a different race from th 
other inhabitants, while at the same time their 
charms are heightened by every appliance of drey 
and ornament after the fashion of their county 
Even the slippers of these belles are elaborately 
embroidered with gold and silver wire, one {oy 
being withdrawn from its covering in the eveniy 
when seated on charpoys in front of their dwellings 
in order to display the rings of the precious meta) 
which in some instances literally cover their toes, 
Throughout all India, as well as in Scinde, woma 
of this class exist in vast numbers, the large tomy 
being full of brothels. Mahometan cities, espe. 
cially, teem with pollution, from the latitude 4. 
lowed by that creed; and Peshawur and Cabjj 
are said to be the Gomorrahs of our own tims, 
Ceylon may be considered as a second Cypns 
Nor are the Europeans in general much behig( 
the natives in libidinous practices. Many in tle 
upper walks of life keep regular harems, and agi. 
milate themselves to their Mahometan neighbour, 
scarcely preserving even the shadow of Christ. 
anity; while the lower grades exceed in sensuality 
the most reckless profligates of our largest citie, 
Although continually surrounded by pestilence and 
death, the white man in India, in the majority, 
cases, rarely bestows a thought upon religion, 4 
luxurious climate tends to produce effeminate 
habits, and eventually, where there is not strength 
of principle in either sex, leads to criminal indul. 
gence.” 

We will not trouble our civil readers with the 
opinions on the subject of flogging, nor other mili 
tary suggestions for reform. They appear to be 
sound and sensible, occupy but a small portia 
of the work, and may deserve a share of the attes. 
tion at present given to the problems for elevating 
the soldier, and improving the condition of the 
British army. The author speaks in terms of s. 
vere indignation of the brutality and demoralising 
nature of the periodical medical inspections, more 
degrading and infamous, he declares, than flogging 








SATIRE ON WOMEN. 

Hints on Husband-Catching ; or, a Manual for Ma 
riageable Misses. By the Hon. Author o 
“Hints on the Nature and Management 
Duns,” &c. Pp. 171. Newby. 

BittER enough against the sex, under the guix 
of reproving sordid mothers and heartless daugl- 
ters, there are, nevertheless, some unpalatalle 
truths, and a fair leaven of sprightliness in this 
jeu d’esprit, though it pertains to the ad captandual 
class of publication, and is made for but an ephe 
meral existence. ‘ Man-traps set here’ is th 
motto; and there are some rude coloured prialy 
not ill-conceived, to accord with the text in pros 
and verse. The dedication says, half in sober ea 
nest and half in satirical jest : 


you are henceforth to share the good and ill of lift 
in common; one whose tastes, pleasures, interests 
and affections are to be yours, whether your twit 
journey be along the pleasant and flowery valleys 
of existence, or up its steep and precipitous paths; 
one whose morning and evening prayers are to a 
cend with your own to God; one whose unclosing 
eyes are to greet the morning sun when yours do; 
one who is to eat at the same table, to drink of the 
same cup, and to be, in a word, like the ‘lam! 
which Nathan’s beautiful parable described # 
‘lying on the poor man’s bosom;’ and all this 
not for a few years only, but ‘ till death’ you do 
part’—to select a partner like this, ought, indeed, 
to be a grave, almost an awful task, and not the 
theme for the satirist's or the jester’s pen. And 
yet, ladies, I feel emboldened to dedicate my 
‘Hints’ to you, and to approach, with the cap 4” 
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——- . . 
hells of Momus, a subject which ought to be too 
gored for anything less pure than a seraph’s wing 
to touch! And why? Because, my fair readers, 
you have not been taught to look upon marriage 
in so solemn a light; you have not been impressed 
with such grave ideas of that tremendous undertak- 
ing; you, in short, would yawn with ennui at the 
grious dissertation, while you may welcome with 
asmile the more congenial jest. But in one sense 
Jerr when I assert that matrimony is not an ob- 
ject of vast importance in your eyes: almost from 
the cradle you are trained up by your ambitious 
mothers, to consider marriage the aim of your ex- 
istence, the ‘ one thing needful’ of life; its ‘ Open 
Sesame’ to wealth, distinction, and luxuries of 
every description. Matrimony, then, is to be to 
you the signal of emancipation. A ‘ married wo- 
man’ may do what she likes; and as long as she keeps 
within the limits of decorum—that is to say, as 
Jong as she is not actually an adultress—she may 
fir, dress, and enjoy herself to an unlimited 
extent. No wonder, then, poor girls, that, with 
such prospects maternally and insidiously held out 
to your attention, you are soon convinced how de- 
sirable a consummation lies within the circle of 
‘the plain gold ring.’ No wonder, then, that you 
eagerly take your places in the ranks of matrons 
expectant, and arm yourselves at all points for 
For this you study coquetry, so ad- 
nirably called by George Sand—whom I may 
quote without offence, as your delicacy now-a-days 
yever recoils from a French novel—‘ the puerile 
and i tam t of exciting desires;’ for 
this you suffer each ball-room booby to clasp your 
yaists, and breathe upon your cheeks in the waltz; 
for this you attempt—you have not the Parisian 
at of accomplishing it—the polka; for this you 
lave uncovered the swan-like neck, and the ivory 
thulders, and benevolently display to us as much 
ofyour beautiful busts as you dare to shew with a 
dueregard to the ‘ Society for the Suppression of 
Vice!’ How can you, then, take it amiss if, in ad- 
dition to the valuable precepts of your admirable 
mothers, a humble bachelor, of some little expe- 
tence, perhaps, in the ways of this wicked world, 
should sake it upon himself to give you a few use- 
ful and unpretending ‘ Hints’ towards the further- 
ance of your dearest projects ?”” 
Of the opinions, &c. in the body of the perform- 
ance the following extracts will furnish a notion: 
“You, my accomplished readers, marry not to 
insure the happiness of your husbands, but the 
enjoyment of your own luxuries; not the appro- 
bation of your God, but the envy of your fellow- 
simmers. Christianity, then, must hold no place in 
your education. Nor would it be advisable for 
you to dedicate any time or attention to literature ; 
at least, to that sort of literature which improves 
and adorns the mind, while it delights the under- 
standing and gratifies the heart. Of what earthly 
we—to adopt the expression of your prudent 
mothers—would the lay of the poet, or the im- 
passioned, yet elevating, prose of the most bril- 
liant genius, be to you? The poet sings of love, 
of the ineffable harmony which links the adorer 
with the adored; of the wild, yet sweet fancies, 
the dreamy, yet entrancing ecstasy, which are the 
lot of those who love. The gushing tenderness of 
the maid, tempered as it is by modesty; the noble 
ardour of the youth, chastened as it is by esteem ; 
the spheres of light, to whose glorious regions 
Mortals are borne on the wings of affection: these, 
and such as these, are the minstrel’s theme; while 
tate and exalted conceits, holy and sublime ideas, 
spiritual aspirations, and heart-sprung enthusiasm, 
glow like the diamonds of the mine, amid the 
Polished phrases of the essayist and the philoso- 
per. And what, my husband-hunting readers, 
ate all these profitless vagaries to you? Like 
Gallio, you ‘care for none of these things.’ The 
literary diet I should recommend for your di- 
gestion is, the vulgarity of a Mrs. Trollope, the 
fashionable and senseless slip-slop of a Mrs. Gore, 
aid the dull personalities of a ‘Coningsby ;’ or if 








these, and those which resemble them, are found 
at last too vulgar, too senseless, and too dull, take 
up a volume of Balzac’s, Sue’s, or Soulié’s (what 
spinster now-a-days, from the Lady Arabellas to 
the Miss Smiths, does not understand, or pretend 
to understand, French?), where the most immoral 
doctrines, the warmest scenes, and the most mon- 
strous principles, are at least disguised, if not 
compensated, by such brilliancy and pathos. As, 
then, you must avoid love and Christianity, so also 
must you carefully eschew the vanities of real and 
pure literature in your education.” 

Again : 

“ A prudent spinster will study well, before mar- 
riage, the nature, so far as she can study what her 
suitor generally takes care to conceal as much as 
possible,—habits, temper, disposition, and foibles 
—the foibles, above all, for they are hobbies, on 
which, when once mounted, a man may be led, by 
a clever hand, to the devil itself—of him whom she 
thinks of accepting as her future ‘lord and master.’ 
She will watch keenly every play of the muscles, 
every change in the countenance, every variation in 
the demeanour, and shape her own course accord- 
ingly ; while with the same assiduity that she em- 
ploys in diving into his secrets, she will scrupu- 
lously hide’ her own from his scrutiny. Women, 
again, have the advantage of men in this respect. 
The male sex cannot fit so closely, or wear so be- 
comingly, that mask of graceful dissimulation, 
which ladies put on and carry with so much fasci- 
nation. A man who wishes to be on his guard, 
and reserved, ordinarily becomes sullen and silent; 
while a woman is never so lively, talkative, and 
good-humoured,,as when she is using the most 
profound dissimulation to obtain any object which 
she may have in view.” 

And the following are not bad remarks on the 
circumstances to which they refer: 

‘*It is a curious fact, and one interesting to the 
philosophical looker-on at the game of husband- 
hunting, that unmarried ladies derive much more 
assistance from the counsels and instructions of 
mothers and other female relations, than they ever 
do from their fathers or male connexions. Wo- 
man’s disposition and nature are inclined to in- 
trigue; and the skill, manceuvres, and adroitness 
which have become useless to themselves, are yet 
not permitted to be laid up and grow rusty, but 
are brought by kind-hearted matrons to the assist- 
ance and support of their unmarried relations. 
The father has generally the business, the pecu- 
niary interests, and the government of the family 
to attend to; while the mother finds an ample 
field for employment in the edifying occupation of 
superintending the progress of her spinster daugh- 
ters towards the dazzling regions of a ‘good match.’ 
The mother, then, is the natural ally of the daugh- 
ter in matrimonial projects, while papa’s functions 
in that department are generally confined to paying 
the ‘dear girl’s’ dot, or inquiring, with laudable 
and parental solicitude, as to the satisfactory foot- 
ing on which the ‘intended’ stands at his banker’s. 
Honour your fathers, then, spinster readers, for 
their money pays for your luxuries; but love your 
mothers—as far, at least, as such hearts as yours can 
love anything but self,—for they are your surest 
guides in your pursuit of a husband.” 

But we must not dive too deep into a trifle of 
this kind; and conclude with a sample of the 
poetry, which re-echoes the prose of every chap- 
ter: 

“ My Mother! A Single Lady's Lament. 
Who brought me forth one happy day, 
And to my flattered sire did say, 
* My dear, she’s just your own portrail? 
Iy mother! 
Who, though a Christian parent styled, 
Ne’er peer me, her own dear child, 
For fear her figure should be spoiled ? 
My mother! 
x * * * . 
Who said, ‘ Be this your future plan, 
My girl, make conquests when you can; 
Don’t pray to God, but prey on—man!’ 
My mother! 





Who had me taught to waltz with grace, 
And dance, without a blushing face, 
The polka’s meretricious pace? 
My mother! 
Who brought me ‘ out’ at seventeen, 
When I became the worshipped queen 
Of all the fools in fashion’s scene? 
My mother! 
Who cautioned me, all things above, 
To never think or dream of love ; 
To be the hawk, and not the dove! 
My mother! 
Who always watched in great affright, 
For fear I should be caught some night 
By handsome face and pockets light? 
Ty mother! 
* * x * * 
Who’s shewn me off five seasons now, 
Till every soul my face does know, 
And dandies whisper, ‘’Tis no go!’ 
My mother ! 
Who does not mark my check grow pale, 
My health give way, my spirits fail, 
Because I feel I’m getting ‘ stale ?” 
My mother! 
Who'll keep me fiddle-faddling on, 
Till bloom and beauty both are gone 
From face and form, and then—I’m done! 
My mother!” 
We are glad to notice that, though the subject is 
tempting, there are no improprieties to disfigure 
and prohibit this volume. 





MAD. D’ARBLAY’S DIARY AND LETTERS. 
(Second notice: conclusion.] 
In Nov. 1796 Dr. Burney writing to his daughter 
touching the reviews of Camilla, says: 

“The Monthly Review has come in to-day, and it 
does not satisfy me, or raise my spirits, or anything 
but my indignation. James has read the remarks 
in it on Camilla, and we are all dissatisfied. Per- 
haps a few of the verbal criticisms may be worth 
your attention in the second edition; but these 
have been picked out and displayed with no friendly 
view, and without necessity, in a work of such 
length and intrinsic sterling worth. J’enrage! 
Morbleu !”” 

[It is not easy to please authors or their friends. ] 
Madame, in answer, Nov. 14, writes to her padre 
more rationally, yet with a personal proviso far 
more than ought to be expected of any honest 
critic, sensible of a public duty: 

** Upon a second reading the Monthly Review 
upon Camilla, I am in far better humour with it, 
and willing to confess to the criticisms, if I may 
claim by that concession any right to the eulogies. 
They are stronger and more important, upon re- 
perusal, than I had imagined, in the panic of a first 
survey and an unprepared-for disappointment in 
anything like severity from so friendly an editor. 
The recommendation at the conclusion of the book, 
as a warning guide to youth, would recompense me, 
upon the least reflection, for whatever strictures 
might precede it. I hope my kind father has not 
suffered his generous, and to me most cordial, in- 
dignation against the reviewer to interfere with his 
intended answer to the affectionate letter of Dr. 
Griffiths.” 

The Monthly Review, in fact, performed its task 
in the true spirit of periodical criticism, kindly, 
yet fairly, and gently and favourably, though im- 
partially and justly. Two other literary topics are 
here touched. Madame writes (1796): 

“‘T think I would risk my new cottage against 
sixpence that I have guessed the author of The 
Pursuits of Literature. Is it not Mr. Mason? The 
verses I think equal to anybody; those on Shak- 
speare, His pen he dipt in mind, are demi-divine. 
And who else could so well interweave what con- 
cerns music ?—could so well attack Dr. Parr for 
his severity against Dr. Hurd, who had to himself 
addressed his essay on the marks of imitation? 
Who be so interested, or so difficult to satisfy, 
about the exquisite Gray? Who know so well how 
to appreciate works upon gardening? Who, so 
singularly, be for the sovereign, the government, 
yet, palpably, not for George the Third nor for 
William Pitt? And then, the lines which form 
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this sort of epitaph seem for him (Mason) alone 
designed. How wickedly he has flogged all around 
him, and how cleverly !’’* 

For all this certainty of conjectural criticism, 
the author turned out to be Mathias and not Ma- 
son! Again: “ We have not yet read Le Vaillant. 
We are not much struck with The Creole; it is 
too full of trite observations introduced senten- 
tiously. Claventine is written with much better 
taste.. We have just been lent Caleb Williams, 
or Things as they are. Mr. Lock, who says its 
design is execrable, avers that one little word is 
omitted in its title, which should be thus—‘ or 
Things as they are NoT.’” 

Where is Clarentine now? Caleb Williams, too, 
is little thought of in the flux of novelties of a dif- 
ferent genus; but it must revive from time to time 
as a production of very superior force and talent. 
Before advancing to other years, we must copy here 
an affecting incident on the death of Dr. Burney’s 
second wife: 

“ Let me not forget (writes her daughter-in-law) 
to record one thing that was truly generous in 
my poor mother’s last voluntary exertions. She 
charged Sally and her maid both not to call my 
father when she appeared to be dying; and not 
disturb him if her death should happen in the night, 
nor to let him hear it till he arose at his usual 
time. I feel sensibly the kindness of this sparing 
consideration and true feeling. Yet, not so would 
I be served! O never should I forgive the mis- 
judged prudence that should rob me of one little 
instant of remaining life in one who was truly 
dear to me!” 

Yet it was a noble trait of affection even to 
death. 

The first short-lived peace with Buonaparte en- 
abled M. d’ Arblay to return to France, to try to re- 
cover his military position, and any of his property 
the Revolution might have left. Thither, as we have 
mentioned, his wife and son, Alexander the second, 
&c. followed him; and after sojourning a while at 
Paris, where all his efforts were unavailing, he ac- 
cepted a small post in the ministry of the interior, 
and retired to a solitude at Passy, where they con- 
tinued during the rest of their long and painful 
stay in the country. Of the non-intercourse, and 
immense difficulty of corresponding with England 
at this period, when prohibited under pain of death, 
an idea may be formed when we state that the sub- 
joined are sequent dates of Madame d’Arblay’s 
Jetters to and from her father: April 11th, 1804; 
May 29th, 1805; July 12th, 1805; June 12th, 
1808 ; September 16th, 1807 (so long on its way !); 
September, 1808; May and September, 1810; 
April, 1811; and May 29th, 1812—all, eight years, 
jn sixteen pages of the book. The extraordinary 
nature of such correspondence may be surmised 
from the following, in the letter of May 29th, 1805, 
ie. thirteen months after its last- preceding : 

‘“‘ Before I expected it, my promised opportunity 
for again writing to my most dear father is arrived. 
J entirely forget whether, before the breaking out 
of the war stopped our correspondence, M. d’Arblay 





* A fortnight after she seems to have got better in- 
formed, for she writes: “I, too, thought the prose of the 
Pursuits of Literature too spirited and good for Mr. Mason, 
when compared with what I have seen of his general let- 
ters ; but he has two styles in prose as well as poetry, and 
I have seen compositions, rather than epistles, which he 
wrote formerly to Mrs. Delaney, so full of satire, point, 
and epigrammatic severity and derision, upon those of 
their mutual acquaintance whom he confidentially named, 
that I feel not the least scruple for my opinion. In those 
letters with which that revered old friend entrusted me, 
when her eyesight failed for reading them herself, there 
were also many ludicrous sketches of certain persons, and 
caricatures as strong of the pencil as of the pen. They 
were written in his season of democracy, and my dear 
Mrs. Delaney made me destroy all that were mischievous. 
The highest personages, with whom she was not then pe- 
culiarly, as afterwards, connected, were held up to so much 
ridicule, that her early regard and esteem diminished as 
her loyalty i 1; and i liately upon taking pos- 
session of the house given her at Windsor by the king, 
she struck the name of Mr. Mason from her will, in whic 
she had bequeathed him her ‘Sacharissa,’ which he had 

rticularly admired, and left it to me.” [Favours and 
Battery are powerful agents for change.] 








had already obtained his retraite; and consequently, 
whether that is an event I have mentioned or not. 
Be that as it may, he now has it—it is 1500 livres, 
or 62/. 10s. perannum. But all our resources from 
England ceasing with the peace, we had so little 
left from what we had brought over, and M. d’Ar- 
blay has found so nearly nothing remaining of his 
natural and hereditary claims in his own province, 
that he determined upon applying for some em- 
ployment that might enable him to live with inde- 
pendence, however parsimoniously. This he has, 
with infinite difficulty, &c. at length obtained, and 
he is now a redacteur in the civil department of les 
Batimens, &c. This is no sinecure. He attends 
at his burean from half-past nine to half-past four 
o’clock every day; and as we live so far offas Passy, 
he is obliged to set off for his office between eight 
and nine, and does not return to his hermitage till 
past five. However, what necessity has urged us 
to desire, and made him solicit, we must not, now 
acquired, name or think of with murmuring or re- 
gret. He has the happiness to be placed amongst 
extremely worthy people; and those who are his 
chefs in office treat him with every possible mark 
of consideration and feeling. We continue steady 
to our little cell at Passy, which is retired, quiet, 
and quite to ourselves, with a magnificent view of 
Paris from one side, and a beautiful one of the 
country on the other. It is unfurnished—indeed, 
unpapered, and every way unfinished ; for our work- 
men, in the indispensable repairs which preceded 
our entering it, ran us up bills that compelled us 
to turn them adrift, and leave every thing at a 
stand when three rooms only were made just habit- 
able.” ° 

The glory in which the first consul was held in 
1802 is laughably shewn in an anecdote, as follows: 

“ Precisely opposite to the window at which I 
was placed the chief consul stationed himself after 
making his round; and thence he presented some 
swords of honour, spreading out one arm with an 
air and mien which changed his look from that of 
scholastic severity to one that was highly military 
and commanding. Just as the consular band, with 
their brazen drums as well as trumpets, marched 
facing the first consul, the sun broke suddenly out 
from the clouds which had obscured it all the 
morning; and the effect was so abrupt and so 
dazzling, that I could not help observing it to my 
friend, the wife of m’ami, who, eyeing me with 
great surprise, not unmixed with the compassion of 
contempt, said, ‘ Est-ce que vous ne savez pas cela, 
madame? Dés que le premier consul vient a la 
parade, le soleil vient aussi! I] a beau pleuvoir 
tout le matin; c’est égal, il n’a qu’a paroitre, et 
tout de suite il fait beau.’” 


“ Uprose the sun and uprose Cicely” 


was a line never heard of by the Parisian dame. 
Of Louis Buonaparte, at this time, we have a pleas- 
ing recollection. His youth, like the rest of his 
career in every relation of life, even when crowned 
King of Holland, to his recent death, appears to 
have been marked by every good quality : 
“Permit me now to go back to Joigny, for the 
purpose of giving some account of two very inter- 
esting acquaintances we made there. The first was 
Colonel Louis Buonaparte, youngest brother but 
one (Jerome) of the first consul. His regiment 
was quartered at Joigny, where he happened to 
be upon our last arrival at that town, and where 
the first visit he made was to M. Bazille, the wor- 
thy maternal uncle of M.d’Arblay. He is a young 
man of the most serious demeanour, a grave yet 
pleasing countenance, and the most reserved yet 
gentlest manners. His conduct in the small town 
(for France) of Joigny was not merely respectable, 
but exemplary; he would accept no distinction in 
consequence of his powerful connexions, but pre- 
sented himself everywhere with the unassuming 
modesty of a young man who had no claims beyond 
what he might make by his own efforts and merits. 
He discouraged all gaming, to which the inhabi- 
tants are extremely prone, by always playing low 


—. 
himself; and he discountenanced parade, by never 
suffering his own servant to wait behind his chair 
where he dined. He broke up early both from 
table and from play; was rigid in his attentions 
his military duties, strict in the discipline of hi, 
officers as well as men, and the first to lead th. 
way in every decency and regularity. When 4 
this I add that his conversation is sensible, apj 
well bred, yet uncommonly diffident, and that by; 
twenty-three summers have yet rolled over his head 
so much good sense, forbearance, and Propriety, 
in a situation so open to flattery, ambition, 
vanity, obtained, as they merited, high consider. 
tion and perfect good will. I had a good deal 
conversation with him, for he came to sit by m 
both before and after his card-party wherever | 
had the pleasure to meet him; and his quiet anj 
amiable manners, and rational style of discoury, 
made him a great loss to our society when he wy 
summoned to Paris upon the near approach of the 
event which gave him a son and heir. He wa 
very kind to my little Alex., whom he never say 


counts of Madame d’Arblay’s married and mater. 
nal delights. In August 1812, after a vain attemn 
in 1810, she contrived to get to England with her 
son; and here the present volume ends — another 
being promised early to conclude the publication, 
which is just one of that chatty, reminiscical, enter- 
taining, and interesting character, which will insure 
a continuance of popularity. 





Morceaux Choisis des Auteurs Modernes & 1’ Usage 
de la Jeunesse. Pp. 397. Londres, Dulan and 
Co., Rolandi, Bailliére, &c. 

THE multitude of collections from eminent writers 

of the past usually present a certain quantum of 

sameness, which diminishes their interest; and 
one is so like another, that it is generally of small 
consequence which we may happen to buy for the 
edification of the young, and an inducement to 
make them more familiar with a language, The 
little volume now before us strikes out a nen 
track, and is seductive to the study of the French 
tongue. It is a very judicious and tasteful selec 
tion from modern Jiterati of France, and undeniably 
entitled to the appellation of Choisis—well-chosea 
tit-bits. We are not aware of any siinilar produc 
tion; and as it is carefuliy guarded from aught of 
the immoral or offensive, which in our day so cot 
ruptly pervades the publications of our neighbours, 
we can the more frankly recommend it as a book 
to take its place beside the Recueils of prior dates, 
in every school and home reading-room of Eng- 
land. The pieces are from two dozen of French 
authors, and our voucher for their propriety is the 
more needful, since, though we have the safe and 
instructive Guizot, Michelet, Salvandy, Thierry, 

Villemain, &c., we have also the doubtful and pre- 

carious Jules Janin, Eugéne Sue, and others of a 

stamp whose writings could not be “ promisct- 

ously” quoted for the improvement of our rising 
generation. 


Mair’s Tyro’s Dictionary of the Latin Language 
Remodelled and enlarged by G. Ferguson, A.Jl 
Edinburgh Academy. Pp. 473. Edinburgh, 
Bell and Bradfute, and Oliver and Boyd; Aber- 
deen, Clark and Son. iy 

Concise, excellently arranged, and judiciously 

compiled, material and execution are alike de- 

serving of our commendation. It is far superior 
to many larger and more pretending works. 


Discourses and Essays. By J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, 
D.D. With an Introduction, by R. Baird, D.D. 
Pp. 360. Glasgow and London, W. Collins. - 
A cuear reprint from the American edition of this 
popular author, whose religious opinions and les- 
sons have produced so much influence on S0- 





ciety. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
TIIE BRITISH ASSOCIATION : SOUTHAMPTON. 


Qur remarks upon the backwardness and apathy 
displayed by the people of Southampton and its 
neighbourhood towards the congress of the British 
Association have been thought harsh towards the 
few who seemed to take any concern in the meet- 
ing, oF offer the least shew of welcome to its mem- 
hers) We are glad that we have stirred up, how- 
ever late, a sense of shame and regret; and we 
hope that this portion of Hogland will be roused 
to some effort to associate itself more genially to 
the rest of the civilisation of our island. Its 
library of 1200 volumes may then boast of some- 
thing approaching that of the small town of Lewes, 
which possesses upwards of 10,000 volumes, mostly 
of standard works in history, science, and general 
literature ;* and the inhabitants not stand in need 
of such an apology as one of their two weekly 
newspapers, the Advertiser, humbly suggests for 
them “on this occasion.” ‘Truly it says: 

“The visit has been an event of which the town 
ought to be proud ; for it is one which cannot fail 
to have left behind it a taste and desire for the 
cultivation of science” [?]. It is some proof of 
retributive justice that the cultivation of ignorance 
may probably meet its reward in the expense of 
an abortive experiment to have an Artesian well 
(20,000/.), since the writer adds, “the highest 
authorities in the Association have shewn the pro- 
bability of such a dislocation having taken place 
inthe chalk basin as will prevent the water rising 
to the surface, and they hesitate as to encouraging 
any impression that the water will not have es- 
caped. Yet how repeatedly and unanimously have 
gentlemen, and men of some pretensions to know- 
ledge of the subject, urged upon the town the ad- 
visbility of the work and the certainty of success ! 
We must, even now, though -with some pain and 
mortification as townsmen, acknowledge that the 
attendance at the Sections on the part of the town 
has been most trivial, and that of the members of 
the public boards shamefully neglectful. In vain 
have we tried to muster up a dozen of the sixty or 
seventy Commissioners of Waterworks, for in- 
stance, who have attended the meetings of the 
Association ; except when the well onthe Common 
was inspected, without costing them individually a 
sixpence. We have heard complaints that the 
scientific gentlemen did not spend any money in 
thetown. The charge is untrue, and, from some 
patties who make it, most ungrateful. Though 
the charges at lodgings and hotels were not exor- 
bitant [5s. per night for beds of the commonest 
kind, and 5s, for very bad dinners], they were not 
low; and all the hotels at least were filled to over- 
flowing.”” 

The urbanity and zeal of the President are then 
deservedly lauded, and, indeed, had it it not been 
for the indefatigable exertions of Sir R. Murchison 
in every way,—in attentions to the foreign visitors, 
acquiring and regulating the scientific commu- 
nications of high importance, in devoting himself 
Petsonally to the laborious elucidation of his own 
peculiar geological domain, in procuring the valu- 
able patronage of royalty, and, in short, in anxiously 
endeavouring to make all run smoothly and tri- 
unphantly, whether pertaining to the grave inves- 
tigations or social enjoyments of the meeting,—it 
must have been a comparative failure, instead of a 
Prosperous and promising advance. 

And it is worth while to pause a little on the 
altered state of things which contributes to cast 
such onerous burdens either upon private indivi- 
duals or voluntary associations. In elder times 
the connexion between the scientific or literary 
man and the government and aristocracy of the 
country was of an intimate nature, and recognised 
in all their intercourse. We can have no wish that 
the self-esteem and independence of the philoso- 
pher or bard should ever again have to rely on the 
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favour of any particular official in power or the 
countenance of any wealthy and noble personage, 
to be paid by the prostration of divine intellect, 
and the tribute of fulsome flattery. But when we 
live at a period when government rather depresses 
than elevates these orders of men, when the limit 
of their encouragement is so inappreciably small 
that we may say nothing is done for literature or sci- 
ence, the natural consequenceis, thatifcountenanced 
at all, it must be by private individuals of congenial 
tastes and pursuits, or by societies formed for the 
purpose, as is the case with the British Associa- 
tion and their present energetic president.* But 
there is another and more natural result which fol- 
lows the neglect of genius by the public authorities, 
the wealthy, and the great,—it sours the glorious 
gift in the lofty-minded, and in those of a lower 
nature it suggests the sordid fact, that the best 
paymasters are to be found in the multitudinous 
ranks of radicalism, democracy, revolutionists, and 
malcontents. It is thus we see so much of talent 
lavished in the business of levelling, and exasper- 
ating class against class,—that we see the poison of 
infidelity spread out on every side,—that we see the 
rich assailed and aspersed, and the poor stimulated 
to revenge and crime,—that we see such abund- 
ance of ridicule called in aid of such abundance of 
sophistical reasoning, to inflame a people, and me- 
nace the peaceful endurance of our political and 
social system. 

**Give me the ballad-writers,’’ observed a wise 
statesman, “‘and I will ensure the tranquillity of the 
realm ;”’ would it not be a yet wiser experiment, to 
do something towards getting, as well as the bal- 
lad-writers, the ready penmen of popular litera- 
ture, the true wits, the clever and the learned of 
the day, on the side of order and paternal rule, 
instead of carelessly throwing them into the oppo- 
site scale to weigh down the balance for discontent 
and insubordination? But we are speculating over 
the kingdom, and must return to Southampton, 
poor and pitiable as was our reception there. 

On Friday evening Professor Owen delivered 
his discourse, of which a faithful abstract is pre- 
pared for our next No. 

On Saturday the President’s geological excur- 
sion round -the Isle of Wight, with Mr. Lyell, Sir 
H. De la Beche, Capt. Ibbetson, and a party of 
between two and three hundred persons; a sup- 
plementary expedition of about sixty, with Dr. 
Buckland, who landed on the northern side and 
crossed the isle to meet the navigators at Black- 
Gang Chine, on the farther shore; and the visit of 
about a hundred individuals to view the Dean of 
Winchester’s garden at Bishopstoke,—thinned head- 
quarters, and left only two Sections, A and F, the 
capacity for sitting. 


COAL OF INDIA. 

(The varied and important interests involved in 
this communication by Prof. Ansted, induce us to 
give it verbatim. ] 

The subject of coal in reference to our Indian 
territories has for a long time been looked upon as 
of great practical importance; and the increase of 
steam navigation, as well as the proposed introduc- 
tion of railroads into that country, renders every 
matter connected with the subject in the highest 
degree interesting. I have received, since my ar- 
rival at Southampton, through the kindness of 
Colonel Sykes, a copy of a report recently made to 
the Indian Government giving an apergu of the in- 
formation at present obtained concerning the va- 
rious beds of coal chiefly in Northern India, and I 
cannot help thinking that an account of the infor- 
mation thus communicated may be generally use- 
ful, especially as much of it is new, and a very large 
proportion of the remainder, although known to 





* We are not of the /audator temporis acti school; but 
whilst remarking on Sir R. Murchison’s services to the 
British Association, we cannot forget how much the Royal 
Geographical Society also owes to him.—Ed. L. G. 

+ Asmall dredging party were also out on the South- 
ampton Water, 





those who have been long accumulating matter that 
bore reference to this subject, is little familiar to 
the great body even of those most interested in 
Indian affairs. 

The coal-districts of India, as determined in this 
report, may be considered as five in number,—three 
of these are in Northern India, and one in Cutch, 
while the fifth includes the province of Arracan and 
the coast of the Burman empire near Tennasserim. 
Of these the Cutch coal is certainly not of the car- 
boniferous epoch, and it appears to be of little im- 
portance at present, and unpromising. It has also 
been described by Captain Grant, in the Transac- 
tions of the Geological Society, and therefore I will 
not now allude toit. I shall endeavour to describe, 
first, the chief points of importance with reference 
to the great and continued series of the North-In- 
dian coal-fields, and then allude shortly to the 
prospects of success in the attempt to obtain coal 
from the coasts of the Bay of Bengal. 

The whole district, extending from the neigh- 
bourhood of Hoosungabad on the Nerbudda river 
(lat. 23 n. long. 78 £.), on the left or south bank of 
the river, and extending in a north-easterly direc- 
tion for a distance of about 400 miles to Palamon, 
thence eastward for 250 miles to Burdwan near 
Calcutta, and running northward for 150 miles to 
Rajmahal, exhibits, it would appear, at intervals by 
no means distant, a continually repeated outcrop 
of rocks, consisting of sandstones and shales, with 
occasional limestone ; while at intervals a number 
of beds of coal have been recognised, of variable 
thickness and value, but all appearing to exhibit 
evidence of the existence there of a great coal- 
district. 

Commencing again on the flanks of the Garrow 
mountains near the Burhampooter, and on both 
banks of that vast river, we find another, or perhaps 
a continued outcrop of similar beds also containing 
coal, and reaching in a north-easterly direction for 
nearly 400 miles. The intermediate plains, whose 
breadth between Rajmahal and Jumalpore is about 
100 miles, are chiefly alluvial, and thus it is pos- 
sible that there exists a vast range of carboniferous 
strata reaching for upwards of 1000 miles along the 
flanks of the Himalaya mountains,—the distance 
from the mountain chain gradually increasing as we 
advance westward, the mountains tending north- 
wards and the outcrop of the carboniferous bed 
southwards, until finally, the distance between them 
being upwards of 500 miles, the relation is not easily 
recognised. The whole of the drainage of the 
Ganges and the Burhampooter occurring, however, 
in this interspace, we are enabled to connect the 
geological phenomena in a very interesting manner. 
Before, however, considering the relation of the 
discovery thus made to Indian geology generally, 
it will be necessary to give some account of the na- 
ture of the coal in the various places where it has 
been worked, and the present state of our know- 
ledge on the subject. 

I. Commencing with the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta, we have first to consider the Burdwan coal- 
district, and with this I shall group the Adji and 
the Rajmahal fields,—all these are on the banks of 
either the Hooghley or Ganges, or on the tributaries 
of these rivers. The Burdwan district has been 
long known, and a good deal worked. The work- 
able beds of coal are nine and seven feet thick re- 
spectively. They are associated with sandstone, 
shale, and a little clay, ironstone, and about six 
other thinner seams of coal, while other thick beds 
are mentioned, but their real existence as se- 
parate beds is doubtful. There are now thirteen 
spots at which this coal is worked, but most of them 
are surface working. The deepest sinking is 190 
feet. The distance to Calcutta is about 90 miles, 
but the actual transit of coal is nearly 200 miles. 
There would seem to be a continuous outcrop of 
the same kind of rocks from Burdwan up the Adji 
river, and northwards to Rajmahal. On the Adji 
river the coal has been worked in more than one 
spot, and is found to be of about the same quality 
as that of Burdwan; but neither of them is con- 
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sidered of nearly so good quality as the English 
coal. Farther on, at Rajmahal, coal is known to 
exist, but has not yet been much worked. The 
quality of that which has been obtained does not 
appear good. 

II. The Burdwan coal-field appears to be con- 
nected, by a continuous outcrop, with a district at 
Palamon, in which coal has been worked in no 
fewer than four places. The coal here is ap- 
parently immediately reposing in a valley enclosed 
by hills of granite, and is associated with a good 
deal ofiron. There are several beds that are of 
workable size, but a good deal of the coal is heavy 
and of inferior quality, and some of it appears to 
be anthracitic. These coal-beds are not far from 
the Soane river, and about 100 miles from its con- 
fluence with the Ganges, a little above Dinapoor 
and Patna; but the Soane is not at present navig- 
able. To the west of Palamon the carboniferous 
beds are described as appearing along two irregu- 
Jar lines, the one towards the south-west for 150 
miles, reaching beyond Koorbah, and the other 
more westward, by Sohagepoor, to the Nerbudda. 
These beds appear to connect themselves with the 
Burdwan coal-field; and near Ramgurh coal has 
been obtained in two or three places. This coal is 
said to be of very good quality and of considerable 
thickness; but there can be little doubt that a 
statement made in the report, of the bed of coal 
being 200 yards in thickness, must be owing to 
some misunderstanding of the account and sketch 
originally communicated. It seems certain, how- 
ever, from the extent of the outcrop, that the seam 
must be one of considerable magnitude. West- 
wards, again, from Palamon, and at a distance of 
about 50 miles, coal has been found in several 
places in Singrowli, but the beds at present known 
are thin; and again, to the south-west, the same 
mineral occurs at Sirgoojah, where fine coal has 
been seen, but is not used at present. Between 
the Singrowli coal and Jubbulpore excellent coal 
has been found in several places, indicating an ex- 
tensive coal-field; but the nature and thickness of 
the beds is not stated. 

The Nerbudda district, although from the drain- 
age of the country it belongs to the Bombay side 
of India, is manifestly more related, so far as the 
old rocks are concerned, with the Bengal territory. 
The coal is about 350 miles from Bombay, and the 
Nerbudda river is at present not navigable. There 
seem to be three districts in the Nerbudda valley 
in which coal is found, but the most important of 
them is that near Gurrawarra, about midway be- 
tween Hoosungabad and Jubbu!pore. The coalhere, 
indeed, appears to be perhaps the best hitherto 
found in India, and exists in beds three in number, 
whose thickness respectively is said to be 20 feet, 
AO feet, and 25} feet. There are also other beds, 
one of which is four feet. 

The discovery of this, the Benar coal-field, pro- 
mises to be of great importance. It is also very 
near another basin, where there are beds also of 
excellent quality, one of them 6 feet in thickness. 
At Jubbulpore itself coal has been found at a depth 
of 70 feet, one bed being nearly 12 feet thick. 

III. Let us consider now the district east of 
Calcutta. We there find true carboniferous rocks 
on both flanks of the Garrow Mountains, com- 
mencing near Jumelpore, and thence continuing 
north-eastwards for a distance amounting on the 
whole to nearly 400 miles through Lower and 
Upper Assam. The district nearest Calcutta is 
Silhet, on the south flanks of the Garrow, where 
eleven beds of coal have been determined, whose 
total thickness as already ascertained is said to 
amount to 85 feet. This coal is of excellent quality, 
and can as readily be conveyed to the Upper Ganges 
as the Burdwan coal. The most remarkable beds 
occur at Cherra Ponji; but these appear irregular, 
although they are undoubtedly of great thickness 
in several spots, amounting sometimes to nearly 
30 feet. There are also other important beds. 
They have been known for more than ten years, 
but have not been worked; and since their first 





discovery large quantities of iron have been smelted 
with charcoal. 

After passing the districts in which the coal has 
been thus clearly exhibited, we proceed next to 
the Assam districts, also more or less continuous, 
and extending for about 350 miles chiefly along 
the south side of the Burhampooter; the whole 
being divided into the two groups of Lower and 
Upper Assam, separated at Bishenath, 170 miles 
above Calcutta. Six coal-fields are enumerated in 
the Upper district, and three in the Lower; but 
the latter, although it would seem not so promising, 
are looked on as scarcely less important in conse- 
quence of their greater accessibility. 

So far as details are concerned, however, the 
Lower Assam coal offers but little that is in any 
way positive; the indications consisting rather of 
rolled fragments drifted, than of distinct and well- 
marked beds. It is called lignite in a report from 
Lieut. Vetch; but both coal and lignite are terms 
frequently used without reference to any peculiar 
character of the mineral, or any geological position. 
Similar beds of coal or lignite to those found in 
Lower Assam, south of the Burhampooter, are also 
mentioned as occurring on the north in three of 
the streams flowing into that river from the Bootan 
range. The Upper Assam coal is manifestly of 
great interest, and likely to prove very important. 
It is associated with abundance of clay ironstone. 

About eighty miles above Bishenath other beds, 
stated to be 6 feet thick, have been worked for 
the sake of trying the economic value of the coal. 
It is described by the commander of one of the 
Assam Company’s steamers in a letter, dated 24th 
January, 1845, as far the best he ever had on board 
a steamer, and far superior to any coal in Calcutta. 
From the growing importance of the tea-trade from 
Assam, this is likely, therefore, to be of great 
value. Still farther up the country there are seve- 
ral important beds, dipping, it would appear, at so 
high an angle, and placed so unfavourably with 
regard to present means of transport, that it would 
be difficult to work them. The other beds that 
appear in this district are exposed to the same 
difticulty ; and the coal throughout northern India 
appears to be in this respect unfavourably placed. 

Passing on now to the other districts in India 
and the East, in which carboniferous rocks and 
beds of coal have been met with, I have to enu- 
merate two, the Tenasserim and the Arracan dis- 
tricts, which, from their near vicinity to India and 
their geographical position, are of considerable im- 
portance. The former has been known for some 
years, and there are said to be four spots at which 
coal appears ; but of these one only seems likely 
to prove of economic value. From the accounts 
given of this coal there is every reason to conclude, 
that one of the beds is not of the carboniferous 
period; and although another (on the Thian Khan) 
has been the subject of a far more favourable re- 
port, being called cannel coal, and stated by Mr. 
Prinsep to be an admirable coal for gas, there is 
yet much probability of the whole being of the 
tertiary period. These beds have been described 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society for 1838. 

In Arracan there are eleven beds of coal, but 
all of them are thin, and their position nearly ver- 
tical. They are said to be associated with sand- 
stones, limestones, and shales; but it is clear that 
they can at present be looked at only as indications, 
and not of any practical importance. 

Such is a general account of the coal-districts of 
India, so far as I have been able to glean evidence 
from the report of the committee for the investiga- 
tion of the coal and mineral resources of India for 
May 1845. This report manifestly contains much 
detailed information that is of practical importance; 
but one can hardly help being struck by the ab- 
sence of that definite information with regard to 
associated beds, and the general position of the 
coal, which could alone, under the peculiar circum- 
stances, have given to geologists satisfactory evi- 
dence as to the age of this widely-extended deposit. 
Speaking now to geologists, and to many who are 
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fully alive to the vast importance of accurate an 
detailed knowledge of the structure of a count 
before great mining operations are commenced jn 
it, I need not do more than allude to the absences 
of this kind of information ; but, having stated jt, 
absence, I may perhaps be permitted to offer 
own views of the subject as obtained from the pe. 
rusal of the documents laid before me. 
Connecting, as I think we cannot help doing, the 
general geology of Asia with that of Europe, ang 
looking at the wide extension of true coal-bearing 
rocks in the northern hemisphere,—tracing these 
rocks, as we are able to do at intervals, from oy 
own country eastward through Belgium, Norther, 
Germany, Bohemia, and Silesia, thence across to the 
valley of the Donetz, watching the development of 
the older beds of the Devonian period in Armenia, 
and thence on the northern side of the great Hima. 
layan range, —discovering them in their most cha. 
racteristic form in the Altai mountains, and finding 
them also on the south flanks of these lofty moun. 
tains in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, where the 
Burdwan beds have long been known, giving satis. 
factory evidence of their age; there is certainly no 
reason for wonder if these carboniferous beds, in 
their most typical and valuable form, should be 
traceable also throughout Northern India. For 
what is the geological structure of that country? 
The Himalayas themselves, the great back-bone of 
Asia, are probably to be looked on as a mountain 
chain much more recent than the Alps. In India 
the great Sewalik tertiaries, where fossils are now 
being figured and described by Major Cautley and 
Dr. Falconer in a monograph, the most magnificent 
that has yet been attempted, are lifted into hills 
which elsewhere might well deserve the name of 
mountains ; and whatever the conditions may liave 
been subsequently to original deposition of the 
beds, there is no reason why, in a country where 
the scale is in everything so vast, there should not 
be a continuous outcrop of carboniferous rocks for 
hundreds of miles together. In consequence of 
movements of very recent date, wide tracts of India, 
occupying tens and almost hundreds of thousands 
of square miles to the south, are covered with ba- 
salt, and other large tracts of still greater extent 
by modern and almost alluvial formations, provid- 
ing by their decomposition the most prolific soil 
in the world. Between and amongst this extent 
of modern eruptive movement, and forming, per- 
haps, a barrier to some of the beds, comes in, it 
would seem, the great range of carboniferous beds, 
exhibited at intervals through the country, nearly 
parallel with the great range of disturbance, and 
also greatly disturbed and elevated, and broken 
into small basins. So far as the evidence goes, it 
is certainly probable that the coal found near Burd- 
wan to the north and west, and apparently con- 
tinuous with it, is of the same age. If so, analogy 
would suggest that the similar and similarly situated 
beds much farther to the west, but still nearly con- 
tinuous, are of the same age; and the districts to 
the east contain, it would seem, at least some coal 
so like the other in quality, that here also we should 
expect it. But analogy goes yet farther, and run- 
ning down the coast of the Birman empire towards 
the great island of Borneo, recent investigations 
seem to shew that there also beds of coal of great 
value, and of the carboniferous epoch, exist. I 
will not cross the great line of elevation in the 
tropic of Capricorn, and cross to the eastern coast 
of Australia, for a farther illustration ; but the idea 
cannot fail to strike every geologist that so singular 
an association of similar beds over so large a patt 
of the existing land on the earth must, if true, 
have its origin in some general cause, the result 
of a law of far greater universality than any we 
now recognise. A 
But, on the other hand, it is by .no means im- 
possible, when we consider the extent to which 
the tertiaries are developed in the great range of 
conglomerates on the flanks of the Himalayas, and 
the similar and almost equally fossiliferous deposits 
on the banks of the Irawaddi on the east and in 
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the Gulf of Cambay on the west, that, after all, 
these beds are not carboniferous, but merely occa- 
onal and irregular bands of modern or tertiary 
jgnite. Should this be the case, it will be neces- 
ary and interesting to determine the point, and 
recognise, if possible, the actual extension of the 
Burdwan field, concerning whose age the fossils 
collected by Dr. Royle leave no doubt. The rela- 
tion also of these beds with those of the Altai 
mountains by a comparison of fossils is an im- 
portant and most interesting point. 

Speculations of this nature cannot fail to be 
suggested by the present communication. A vast 
and most important subject is presented for our 
consideration, but unfortunately, the evidence is 
imperfect in a most important point. These beds 
of coal, occurring as they do chiefly in granitic 
basins, and often detached, like the coal of France, 
may be, as I believe they are, of the carboniferous 
age; they may also be oolitic, like the imperfect 
coal of Cutch, and of some parts of our own coun- 
try, or they may be tertiary lignites. Now it may 
gem of little importance to the mere surveyor 
ghat the geological position of these beds may be, 
provided there is the material he needs ; but expe- 
rience renders it probable that on the mere question 
of age does, in fact, depend much of their true 
economic value. Could it be satisfactorily shewn 
that throughout the wide district of northern India 
there is a true outcrop of carboniferous beds—such 
ss occur in England, in America, or even in 
eastern Australia — there can be no question that 
the value of a very large part of the possessions of 
England in the East might be considered much 
increased ; for the beds would then probably be 
seady and permanent, and the application of the 
resources in knowledge and wealth of a great, a 
rich, and an enterprising people, would very soon 
bring into operation, in all those districts, manu- 
fictures and commerce on the grandest scale. The 
mrigation of the rivers, the state of the roads, the 
means of communication by railroads, would be 
inmediately established or permanently improved ; 
and the result must be improvement in the condi- 
tion of the country. 

Should it, on the other hand, appear that these 
so called coal-fields are merely detached basins of 
lignite, whether tertiary or oolitic, they would, in 
all probability, be of variable and local thickness : 
their value might appear considerable at the first 
glance; but it might even not repay the expense 
of working: the quantity would be much less than 
was calculated, the quality would not improve in 
deep workings, and the real and important uses of 
nineral fuel would not be recognised in it. A 
small amount of strict geological knowledge and a 
few fossils would have tended to set at rest, if it 
did not completely settle, this question, which I 
think it will be at once seen is of great importance. 
lought, perhaps, to apologise for taking up the 
time of the meeting by such remarks as these ; but 
the absence generally of distinct knowledge of the 
ptinciples of our science amongst gentlemen who 
ou every other account are so admirably adapted 
fot the work they undertake is too well illustrated 
in the present case and too generally important 
hot to excuse my introducing the subject. My 
own position, too, as one of those employed in the 
education of a large number of practical men in 
geological science; and the fact that I have inter- 
Tupted a course of geological lectures to the cadets, 
¥ho will in future years form the great body of the 
oificers of our Indian army, is a satisfactory proof 
that this view is now beginning to be understood 
by those who are, perhaps, most interested in its 
pplication. Much yet remains to be done in the 
application of science to art, and possibly the result 
of the present investigation may give additional 
Teason, if any were wanted, for commencing some 
general system of scientific education. 

The result of the present inquiry will be seen at 
ouce to be unsatisfactory, although highly sugges- 
‘we for future investigation. No value can be 
attached to mere statements of the existence of 





carbonaceous matter in beds, because many of the 
important practical conditions are independent of 
mere appearance and experiments on detached 
fragments. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

On Friday, Mr. W. Thompson’s notes on the 
land mollusca, zoophytes, and alge of the Isle of 
Wight, stated that the object of the communication 
was to inform naturalists visiting the island what 
species they might expect to find in the classes 
indicated, which are less known than the other 
departments of its natural history. Rare and in- 
teresting species were noticed, and the localities 
where they had been obtained by the author par- 
ticularised. Freshwater Bay and the adjacent 
coast to the east of it were stated to be the best 
localities in the island for the marine invertebrate 
animals and alge. 

On Monday the same accurate observer com- 
pared the zoology of Lough Neagh, Ireland, with 
that of the Lake of Geneva (the insects by Mr. A. 
H. Halliday). The respective areas of the two 
lakes, and their physical, &c. differences being 
first noticed, a comparison was then given of as 
many portions of the subject as the published 
memoirs on the zoology of the Swiss lake afforded 
data to consider, including the birds, fishes, mol- 
lusca, and certain families of the insects. A brief 
notice of the crustacea and annelida of Lough 
Neagh, and some remarks on the botany of its 
shores and waters, concluded the paper. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Thompson produced his “ Ad- 
ditions to the fauna of Ireland,” including spe- 
cies new to that of Britain. These additions 
comprised about fifty species of vertebrate and 
invertebrate animals. Those unrecorded in the 
British fauna were the purple water-hen (Por- 
phyrio hyacinthinus), obtained in the county of 
Kerry by Mr. Richard Chute; the Tellina Vaulas- 
tina and Pleurotoma striolata, both known as Me- 
diterranean species,—the former procured by Mr. 
Barlee, the latter by Mr. Mac Andrew, on the 
western coast of Ireland; Botrylloides albicans, 
Edw., and B. rotifera, Edw., collected on the coast 
of Down by the author; and Pontobdella laevis, 
Blainville. A new Actinie of the genus Corynactis, 
Allman, was noticed; and two new species of 
Amorphozoa (sponges), and a Daphnia, believed to 
be undescribed, were stated to have been obtained. 
“ Dysidea (?) papillosa,” Johnston, whose place in 
the system had been uncertain, was lately ascer- 
tained by the author to be a helianthoid zoophyte 
of the genus Zoanthus. 

And on Wednesday he concluded his interest- 
ing communications with a comparison of the pe- 
riods of the flowering of the plants in the early 
spring of 1846 in the Botanic Garden of Belfast 
and the Jardin des Piantes at Paris. Also, notes 
on the additions to the flora of Ireland. The 
comparison shewed that the same species flowered 
much earlier at Belfast than at Paris, though, at the 
latter locality, the spring of 1846 was the earliest 
of the last forty years. It was suggested that re- 
turns of this kind from the botanic gardens of the 
United Kingdom, and these again compared with 
similar catalogues from the public gardens on the 
continent of Europe, would possess much interest 
in various points of view. A few species of phe- 
nogamic and cryptogamic plants were noticed as 
additions to the flora of Ireland, and specimens 
exhibited. The phenogamic species were chiefly 
collected by Mr. D. Orr, foreman in the Belfast 
Botanic Garden. 

Mr. Thompson also, in conjunction with Dr. 
Falconer, made some observations on the crania 
of two crocodiles from Sierra Leone. The Croco- 
dilus cataphractus, Cuv. and C. vulgaris, Cuv. (var. 
C. Dumeril and Bibron), were the species no- 
ticed; the cranium of the former, divested of its 
integuments, being now for the first time described. 
The differences between the cranium of the latter 





* The authority for this is M. Ch. Martins, in an article 
published in the Annales des Sciences Naturetles for April 
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and that of allied species were noticed in detail 
in the paper, which was illustrated by figures of 
the crania of the two forms from Sierra Leone, 
whence the specimens were brought by Dr. M‘Cor- 
mac of Belfast, and presented by him to the mu- 
seum of that town. 

On Friday Professor Allman read a paper “ On 
an undescribed alga allied to Coleochete scutata,” 
which contained a description of an alga dis- 
covered in certain subalpine streams in Ireland. 
It presents the appearance of small perceptibly 
elevated discs, of a dark green colour, and firm, 
almost cartilaginous, consistence; varying in size 
from about half a line to three lines in diameter, 
and attached to the upper surface of stones in the 
most rapid part of the current. When several 
discs grow upon the same stone, they often be- 
come confluent, and form patches of indefinite 
figure and extent. An ordinary lens shews each 
plant to be furnished with a lobed margin; and 
when examined under a higher power, the struc- 
ture is found to consist of numerous disc-shaped 
lamin, placed one over the other with an imbri- 
cated arrangement, the margin of each projecting 
beyond that of the superposed, lamina. e 
lowest lamina is always the youngest, and each 
consists of many dichotomously branched series of 
nucleated cells, which radiate from a common 
centre and are united at their edges into a con- 
tinuous frond. In no specimens, though examined 
at different seasons and in various stages of develop- 
ment, could the sheathed setz of coleochzte be de- 
tected. From Coleochete scutata, therefore, the 
present plant differs in its lobed outline, in its im- 
bricated structure, in its cartilaginous consistence, 
in its large size, in the absence of setz, and in its 
habitat. 

The same gentleman on Monday read a paper 
on the structure of Cristatella mucedo. In this 
beautiful little bryozoon, added to the Irish fauna 
by Prof. Allman, several interesting peculiarities 
of structure were detailed. Of these the author 
considered one of the most important to be the de- 
tection of a small roundish body situated at the 
upper end of the pharynx, and which he main- 
tained to be a nervous ganglion. He also al- 
luded to the existence of a delicate calyciform 
membrane which unites the bases of the tentacula, 
and is of very general occurrence among the fresh- 
water bryozoa. This structure he considered pecu- 
liarly interesting, as it tended, with other facts, to 
homologise the tentacular system of the bryozoa 
with the bronchial sack of the true ascidiz. Several 
peculiarities in the digestive and muscular systems 
were detailed, the muscular fibre being shewn to 
be obscurely striated, and to exhibit a tendency to 
break itself into discs. The ova in their young 
state are enclosed in a ciliated membrane ; and the 
hooked spines with which in their more mature 
condition they are furnished are developed within 
the ciliated investment, being of subsequent growth, 
but yet fully formed previously to the ova leaving 
the parent. The facts detailed in the present com- 
munication were assumed by the author to afford 
much additional evidence in favour of the mol- 
luscan nature of the bryozoa. 

And on Wednesday a paper was read by the same 
experienced Professor, on certain peculiarities in 
the anatomy of Limax Sowerbii. The peculiarities of 
structure in this animal are chiefly to be found in the 
reproductive system, which in several respects pre- 
sents a remarkable similarity to thatof Helix. There 
are well-developed multifid vesicles, and an elon- 
gated sack containing a most singular organ, in the 
form of a curved cylinder beset with numerous 
palmate spines. This sack, as well as the multifid 
vesicles, of which there are four sets, opens into 
the common sack of generation. 

Mr. Reeve made some interesting remarks on 
the physiological condition of the highest forms of , 
molluscs, for the purpose of shewing the subordi- 
nate character of the shell as compared with the 
other parts of their structure. He demonstrated 
that of the four shell-secreting kinds of Cephalo- 
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pods—the Cuttle-fish, the Paper Nautilus, the 
Pearly Nautilus, and the Spirule or Ram’s horn— 
each exhibited a different method of forming its 
shell, differing in microscopic structure, and se- 
creted from different parts of the system, although 
strictly allied in all those elements of anatomical 
detail which constitute the soft parts or animal 
frame; shewing also that whilst the calcareous 
portion of the Cuttle-fish was merely represented 
by an internal bony plate, consisting mainly of 
carbonate of lime, the shell of the Pearly Nautilus 
constituted a huge mechanical apparatus, secreted 
from the mantle enveloping the visceral mass, and 
consisting of two separate deposits, an outer crust 
and an inner nacre, for the purpose of buoying up 
its inhabitant under the different mutations of 
pressure to which it is subjected in its deep region 
of habitation. The shell of the Paper Nautilus, on 
the other hand, is a light elastic boat, transparent 
and permeable to light, secreted only by the female 
for the purpose of containing her eggs; and that 
in this animal the office of calcification is trans- 
ferred by some mysterious order from the mantle 
to the hinder pair of arms. The Spirule is again 
totally different, it being contained within the 
mantle of an animal far larger in proportion than 
that of the other Cephalopods, under circumstances 
which at present remain unknown. The drawing 
exhibited was taken from a living specimen re- 
cently collected at New Zealand, for the first time 
in perfect condition; but as the proprietor is un- 
willing that it should be dissected, Mr. Reeve 
could only state that it contained a problem in the 
physiological history of the Cephalopods which he 
was extremely desirous to solve. The next point 
to which he directed the attention of the Section 
was the curious difference which takes place in the 
growth of the Cowrey and the Olive, and which he 
had more fully communicated to the Linnean So- 
ciety. When the Cowrey arrived at a certain pe- 
riod of its existence, the mantle divided into two 
lobes, which, passing out of the aperture of the 
shell on either side, deposited the testaceous mat- 
ter from the outside; but the Olive, which pro- 
duces a shell of almost similar appearance and 
external polish, completed its growth by the gra- 
dual addition of matter at the lip, secreted by the 
mantle, which has no farther influence over the 
shell after it has once receded in its course of re- 
trovolution, and is held in a state of tension by a 
filament or cord passing from its posterior extre- 
mity into a narrow groove round the spire of the 
shell. Other peculiarities were also demonstrated 
in the colours and design of the different layers of 
enamel. The author next directed his remarks to 
the Chiton, Patella, Dolium, Glassy Nautilus, Fi- 
roles, and other molluscs, the whole of which were 
illustrated by a series of beautifully executed draw- 
ings on an enlarged scale, each as in a living con- 
dition, with its shell in situ. Mr. Reeve concluded 
his observations by hoping that, as the results of 
his inquiries were in course of publication else- 
where, we should soon see our amateur concholo- 
gists collecting their specimens with a more philo- 
sophic spirit of inquiry into the nature and habits 
of those animals of which they merely constituted 
a subordinate portion. Whilst the geologist might 
content himself to a certain extent with the shells, 
as serving to identify that abundant issue of im- 
perishable medals by which he is enabled to cal- 
culate the age and convulsions of the crust of our 
globe, the zoologist must be satisfied with nothing 
short of a complete physiological analysis of the 
mysterious animals from which they are derived. 
Mr. Peach read a paper on the marine zoology 
of Cornwall. He commenced with some observa- 
tions on the zoophytes new to the Cornish fauna, 
and also one new to the British fauna. He also 
described several microscopic acalepha, or “jelly- 
fish,” which had appeared in great abundance in 
Fowey harbour, and remarked that the state of the 
atmosphere had a great deal to do with their lumi- 
nosity ; for when there is a small thick rain, with 
warm weather, the light given out is in broad 





flashes, whereas in dry weather it is not so broad 
or deep-coloured. He had remarked the same 
with the glow-worm. He also introduced several 
splendid echini, especially the rare Echinus Fle- 
mingii, and one which may prove a new species, 
Prof. Agassiz not being at present able to decide. 
He also exhibited a young echinus, of the size of a 
pin’s head, the spines of which were covered with 
scales or short spines, which is not the case when 
in the adult state. Amongst other things, he had 
noticed several eolides and annelides; also some 
rare and interesting shells, and entered into their 
growth, habits, &c. &c. 

He also read a paper, by Mr. J. Couch, on the 
egg-purse and embryo of a species of myliobatis. 
Early in the month of August 1845, Mr. Peach 
sent Mr. Couch a purse or case of the ovum of 
what appeared to be a species of ray-fish, such as 
he had never seen before, and which he obtained 
from a trawl vessel that had been fishing a few 
tiles south of Fowey. Mr. Couch stated, that the 
eminent naturalists who had had an opportunity 
of examining the curious structure of the surface 
of this specimen were unable to refer it to any of 
the known cartilaginous fishes; and he then gave a 
minute description of the case, and of the embryo 
which it contained. There could be little question, 
he remarked, that this fish belonged to the genus 
myliobatis of Cuvier, which is characterised by 
having the pectoral expansion separated from the 
head, and which becomes exserted after the man- 
ner of the genus squatina; from the latter, how- 
ever, the present specimen differs in having the 
mouth placed far beneath the snout. In the adult 
state, also, it is marked by a small dorsal fin, and 
close behind it a lengthened spine situated ante- 
tiorly on the caudal elongation. That in an em- 
bryotic specimen the dorsal fin should be obscure 
is not to be wondered at; for in numerous speci- 
mens of several species of the rays that he 
had obtained from the egg-case, he had constantly 
found the caudal elongation to differ much from 
what is seen in the adult fish, and he believed that all 
of them are at that period destitute of the ordinary 
spines. After some further remarks on the struc- 
ture of the fish, Mr. Couch observed, that according 
to Ruysch the specimen is viviparous, an assertion 
which was now proved incorrect. 

Prof. Forbes said that the specimens Mr. Peach 
had brought forward were extremely interesting, 
but at present he was unable to say whether the 
specimen of echinus was new or not; it must be 
broken before that could be decided. 





ABYSSINIA. 

The object of Dr. Beke’s memoir on Wednesday 
was to shew the true character of the high table- 
land of Abyssinia in which the numerous head- 
streams of the Nile have their origin. 

The opinion expressed by Prof. Ritter in his 
Erdkunde, and generally: entertained on his au- 
thority, with respect to this table-land is, that it 
consists ofa succession of terraces rising one above 
the other, the lowest being towards the Red Sea, 
and the highest in Endrea, where the line of se- 
paration between the waters flowing to the Nile, 
and those of the rivers having their course to the 
Indian Ocean, is considered to exist. 

Dr. Riippell was the first to shew that so far 
from the high land rising in terraces, as it recedes 
from the coast, its highest line is towards the coast 
itself, and that it thence falls gradually towards 
the interior. And this view is entirely corrobo- 
rated by the two vertical sections of the Abyssinian 
plateau, from north to south, and from east to 
west, exhibited by Dr. Beke to the meeting. These 
sections shew that at H4lai, on the summit of 
Mount Taranta, 23 geographical miles from the 
Red Sea at Zilla (Adulis) near Masséwah, the 
edge of the table-land has an absolute elevation of 
8625 feet, which gives a rise of 1 in 16°15—equal 
to an angle of 3° 33’ to the eastern slope. On the 
other hand, at Hhartam, at the junction of the 
White and Blue Rivers, in nearly the same latitude 


. . —— 
as Halai, and at a distance of 380 geographical 
miles from that place, the elevation of the Nile iy 
1525 feet. The fall in that direction is therefop 
only 1 in 324, which gives rather more than }p 
minutes and a half of a degree as the angle of the 
western slope towards the interior of the continent, 
Consequently, on:a line along the fifteenth par). 
lel of north latitude, the eastern slope of the A 
sinian mountain-chain towards the sea is to th 
western counter-slope towards the Nile as 20 to}, 
If the proportion of the two slopes, instead o 
being estimated on a direct east and west line, be 
calculated on one in the general direction of the 
courses of the principal rivers, namely from s,;, 
to N.w., the result is as follows. Hhartim lies 
very nearly to the northwest of Mélka-Kayu, the 
ford over the Hawash on the way from Tadjirrah 
to Shoa, at which spot the absolute elevation of tha 
river is about 2200 feet. The height of the easter 
edge of the table-land on the summit of the Chakk, 
mountains behind Ankébar, the capital of Shoa, 
not far from the direct line between the two ex. 
treme points, is about 9000 feet; and as this lo. 
cality is 38 geographical miles from Mélka-Kiyu, 
it gives a rise of 1 in 38°83 to the eastern slope, 
equal to an angle of 1° 41’. On the other hand, the 
distance from the summit of the Chakka to Hhar. 
tam being about 530 miles, the fall of the counter. 
slope is 1 in 429, equal to an angle of 8’. These 
calculations make, therefore, the proportion of the 
two slopes to be as 12°6 to}. In this latter in. 
stance the eastern slope is taken, not from the level 
of the ocean, but from that of the Hawash, which 
river is here the recipient of the waters of that 
slope, in the same way as the Nile itself is that of 
those of the western counter-slope. From the 
Hawash to the sea is about 200 miles, which gives 
a fall of 1 in 550, equal to an angle of 6} minutes 
of adegree, for the low desert country inhabited 
by the Beduin Dankali tribes. 

As a whole, the table-land of Abyssinia may be 
described as a succession of extensive undulating 
plains, declining very gradually towards the west 
and north-west, and being intersected by numer- 
ous streams, which streams, after a short course 
on the level of the plateau, fall abruptly into deep- 
cut valleys of considerable width; that of the Abui, 
to the south of the peninsula of Gédjam, is at least 
25 miles from the extreme points where it breaks 
from the table-land on either side. As the coun- 
try within the valleys is exceedingly wild and irre- 
gular, with all the characters of a mountainous 
one, it is easy for a traveller who has not first 
taken a comprehensive view of the entire table- 
land, and who, on crossing a river, finds himself 
shut up within a mass of broken country, rising 
around him on all sides to a relative elevation of 
three or four thousand feet, or even more, to sup- 
pose that, in ascending this broken country on 
either side, he is crossing a mountain-chain; 
whereas, on reaching the summit, he has merely 
arrived upon the table-land. It is important to 
bear this in mind in the perusal of the works of 
travellers in Abyssinia, many of whom, under the 
impression thus alluded to, place mountains where 
mountains, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
do not exist. 

Where the rivers begin to break from the table- 
laud, which they do by fissures in the rocky sur- 
face, at first cal a few yards in breadth, but gra- 
dually opening to the extent of several miles, they 
at once form eataracts of 80 or 100 feet, or even 
more, in height, and then continne down a succes- 
sion of falls and rapids, so as to descend several 
thousand feet in a course of a few miles. For ex- 
ample, the Abai, in a distance of only 25 miles be- 
tween the two bridges over it in the north-east of 
Gédjam, falls 2000 feet, or 80 feet per mile; and 
in the next 80 miles of its course it falls nearly 
1000 feet more. So too, in a distance of 100 miles 
between Angolalla, the Galla capital of Shoa, and 
the ford of the Derra Gallas, on the way to Géd- 
jam, the difference of elevation between the head- 
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hai, and the Abai itself is 2936 feet, which gives 
fll of 56 feet per mile. 
The uniformity of the surface of the table-land is 
mther broken by higher mountain masses, which 
, some parts, as in Samien, Angot, Gédjam, 
iiécha, Kaffa, &c. attain an absolute elevation of 
‘om 11,000 to 15,000 feet. These, greater eleva- 
ns do not, however, appear to, form parts of any 
jegular system, but to be distinct isolated masses, 
nconnected either with each other or with the 
eperal bearing of the entire plateau, 
"A remarkable peculiarity of this table-land is, 
tht many of its principal rivers have a spiral 
course; so that, after having formed a: curve of 
eater or less extent, mostly, as would appear, 
round these higher mountain masses, they return 
upon themselves at a comparatively short distance 
fom their sources. As instances are mentioned 
the Mareb, the Béllegas, the Gibbi, and the God- 
jeb. This latter river, of which the first accounts 
yere given by Dr. Beke, is not the head of the 
Jub or Gowind, as has been imagined, but one of 
the principal arms of the Bahr-el-Abiadh, or true 
Nile. 
All the streams of the western counter-slope of 
the Abyssinian chain are affluents of the Nile, 
ad their easternmost branches take their rise on 
the extreme eastern edge of the table-land, which 
isthus the limit of the basin of the Nile, and the 
yater-shed between its affluents and those of the 
rivers flowing westward and southward towards the 
Indian Ocean.. On the seaward side of this water- 
shed, the declivity being much more abrupt and 
its extent much more limited, the river must ne- 
essarily be of secondary importance. Of these 
the Hawash, the Haines’s River, and the Jub or 
Gowind are mentioned as instances; and ‘the author 
infers, that to the south of the equator the water- 
sel continues along southward.at a comparatively 
short distance from: the eastern coast; so that, when 
oe the southern limits of the basin of the Nile 
ue passed, — wherever those limits may be found 
to be—the far greater mass of the immense tropi- 
cal rains find their way to the ocean by the rivers 
discharging themselves into it on the western coast. 
This memoir concludes with directing attention 
to an important practical result which is to be 
arived at from -this brief survey of the phy- 
sical character of the Abyssinian plateau. It is, 
namely, that the eastern coast of Africa presents 
facilities for the exploration of the interior of 
that continent very far superior to those offered 
by the western coast. For when the narrow 
belt of low land along the coast of the Indian 
Ocean, which, from its general dryness, is far from 
unhealthy, is once passed, and the eastern edge of 
the elevated table-land is attained, a climate is met 
with which is not merely congenial to European 
constitutions, but is absolutely more healthy than 
that of most countries. Stationed here, our tra- 
vellers might wait in safety, and even with advan- 
tage to their. health, until the proper season should 
ative, and suitable opportunities should present 
themselves for penetrating westward into the inte- 
ror; and in the event of their having to retrace 
their steps, they would only return upon a healthy 
ind delightful country. On the other hand, the 
imate of the western coast is notoriously such, 
that a traveller is necessitated to press forward, 
whatever may be the time of the year, whatever the 
condition of the country, whatever, even, his state 
of health, And should he from sickness or any 
other unforeseen circumstance, be compelled to 
abandon his journey and return backwards, he must 
dosowith the painful knowledge that the further 
he retrogrades the more baleful are the districts 
Which he has to traverse, and the less likelihood 
there is of his ever reaching the coast. 


SATURDAY. 
Section A.—( Mathematical and Physical Science.) 
1. Birt (W. R.), report on atmospheric waves. 
°. Ellis (R. L.), report on the recent progress of analysis. 
_3. Powell (Prof.) on the attempt to explain the projec- 
tion of a star on the moon, 




































4. Shortrede (Capt.) on the elastic force of vapour. 
5. Young (Prof.) on the principle of continuity in refer- 
ence to certain results of analysis. 
Mr. Birt’s third report (the former two pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Association) leads 
to a belief that we are beginning to unravel meteor- 
ological phenomena. The point dwelt upon by 
Mr. Birt in his brief verbal abstract to the Section 
was the recurrence of the great Symmetrical Ba- 
rometric Wave, the maximum of the curve passing 
London in November. Since the last report, ob- 
servations have been received from thirty stations, 
evidencing the return of the great wave, and exhi- 
biting all its features between the 7th and 21st 
November —the wave culminating on the 14th. 
For four years there has been only one departure, 
and that a slight one, from symmetry; this was in 
1844, and probably due to the earlier appearance 
of the wave. The times of culminating in the four 
years are as follow: 
| 1844—Oct. 27. 
1845—Nov. 14. 


1842—Nov. 18. 

1843—Noyv. 14, 
The above dates result from the records obtained 
under the superintendence of Mr. Birt; but in 
observations from 1829 to 1843, which he has ex- 
amined, he has traced twelve instances of the re- 
currence of the great wave, and in eleven of them 
the epoch of the maxima is confined to five days 
about the middle of November. The essential 
features of the great wave, and the results likely 
to be drawn from them, were touched upon by Mr. 
Birt; their bearing, however, on the grand ques- 
tion of meteorology can only be appreciated b 
readers of the report itself in the volume for 1846. 
A discussion ensued on the mode of measuring the 
heights of clouds. 


Section F.—(Statistlics.) 
1. Wigglesworth (Mr.) on the mortality of children. 
2. Howard.(Mr.), the contrast between plate-glass mak- 
ing in 1846 and 1827, 
3. Sykes (Col.), statistics of the civil and criminal jus- 
tice of India. 
4. Laycock (Dr.), report of the committee on York sta- 
tistics. 
Of these, No. 3 may call for some separate notice 
hereafter, in conjunction with the Indian inquiries 
for which we are indebted to the continued dili- 
gence of Col. Sykes; at present we press to the 
rest of the Sabbath, which was not interfered with 
by late promenading at the conversazione of the 
evening, the only one of the week, and hardly at- 
tended by sixty or eighty visitors, the late return 
to port of the Expeditionists, fatigued with the en- 
joyments of the day (which they universally agreed 
ought to be marked with a white stone), sending 
the majority to sleep at very seasonable hours. 


MONDAY. 

The Sectional proceedings were somewhat va- 
ried by the visit of Prince Albert, who briefly in- 
spected them in succession during the two hours 
and a half of his stay in Southampton. 


Section A.—(Mathematical and Physical Science.) 

1. Phillips (Prof.), report on anemometry. 

2. Sykes (Col.) on the fall of rain on the coast of Tra- 
vancore. ; 

3. Brooke (C.) on a new self-registering barometer, ther- 
mometer, and pros 

4. Miller (J. F.) on the fall of rain in the Cumberland 
Lake district. 

5. Lee (Dr.) on meteorological observations made at 
Alten in Finmark ;—6, on the aurora at Alten in Finmark, 
and Christiana in Norway. 

7. Rankin (T.), account ofa halo, paraselene, and re- 
markable aurora borealis. 

8. Dollond (G.) on an atmospheric recorder. 

9. Childers (W. W.) on the meteorology of Jersey. 


A detailed report of the above papers would be 
of little or no interest without tables, diagrams, col- 
lated curves, &c. We have classified Mr. Brooke’s 
and Mr. Dollond’s with Mr. Ronalds’ communica- 
tion on Wednesday, in order to present the pro- 
gress of self-registering instruments ; a point essen- 
tial to the advancement of meteorological science, 
and occupying the thoughts of numerous observers. 
The only other communications calling for special 
though brief notice are those of Prof. Phillips, Col. 
Sykes, and Mr. Miller. And the first more for its 





sequel than for itself, although containing a correc- 
tion for Whewell’s anemometer, which the inventor 
pronounced good. The concluding remarks of 
Prof. Phillips had reference to the employment of 
evaporation to ascertain the velocity of the wind, 
and which instrument he called an anemomescope ; 
as yet, however, it is only in its infancy—the re- 
sult of a mode of experiment, but one which had 
yielded Prof. Phillips much pleasure. The ex- 
periment was noting and timing the decrease of 
temperature by the drying of a wetted cloth cover- 
ing a thermometer, and obtaining an unit, as it 
were, of evaporating force. In a room, over a 
table, this initial was about 28 seconds per degree ; 
but in the open air, or by augmenting the velo- 
city, the rate of cooling varied in a constant ratio. 
Prof. Phillips tested this fact in the railway-car- 
riage; and, holding the instrument two feet from 
the carriage, obtained a rate of 36 miles. Bring- 
ing it nearer, the rate diminished ; and closer still, 
the air was almost at rest: the train carrying its 
atmosphere with it. Doubtless at Oxford, in June 
next, we shall hear more of the anemomescope. 
Col. Sykes’ paper was an interesting and valu- 
able contribution to the physical records of Western 
India. The observations were made at five sta- 
tions, including Cape Comorin, Travancore, and 
Trevandrum, and presented numerous and singular 
anomalies. One curious fact we may notice — 
namely, that at Cape Comorin, although exposed 
to both monsoons, one-fifth less rain falls than at 
either of the other stations. 
Mr. Miller’s paper was read by Prof. Stevelly ; 
at least the dry facts, but not the remarks of the 
author, were given to the Section. One of these 
was, that on the 27th of November (1845, we be- 
lieve), 10 inches of rain fell in the lake district in 
one day. Heavier floods ensued than had been 
known for sixty years, and there was a perpendi- 
cular rise of 2 feet in the lakes. The paper con- 
tained tables and particulars of relative falls of rain 
at different ‘ locuses.”’ 
SEcTION B.—(Chemical Science, including its application to 
Agriculture and the Arts.) 


1. Forchhammer (Prof.) on comparative analytical ree 
searches on sea-water, 

2. Oersted (Prof. H. C.) on the changes which mercury 
sometimes suffers in glass vessels hermetically sealed. 

3. Rose (Prof. H.) on a second new metal (pelopium) in 
the tantalite of Bavaria. 

4. Leeson (Dr.) on crystallography and a new goniome- 
ter, illustrated by apparatus and models. 

5. Connell (Prof.), analysis of the American nemalite. 

6. Daubeny (Dr.) on Cavendish’s experiment respecting 
the production of nitric acid. 

A... Percy (Dr.) and Milier (Prof.), report on crystalline 
slags. 

8. Gassiot (J. P.) on the electricity of tension in the vol- 
taic battery. 

1. Read by Mr. Hunt, gave comparative analyses 
of the proportions of salt in the Mediterranean, 
Atlantic, German Ocean, and Arctic Sea, and de- 
duced, as general propositions from them, that the 
quantity of salt decreased towards the pole, and 
also near the shores. In a conversation with Prof. 
Grove, in the chair, Dr. Daubeny, and others, it 
was elicited that a proportion of sulphuric acid, 
chlorine, and lime, was found in the Atlantic, and 
that the pr of ia in sea-water was 
attributed to living animal substances, and not to 
the fall of rain. 

2. The progress of these changes is so exceed- 
ingly slow, that it seldom becomes sensible for years. 
He had observed them twenty years ago in a glass 
bulb of mercury. At first a yellow powder was 
formed in the bulb, and after some years a black 
one. He took up the subject in 1838, experiment- 
ing with four bulbs, two of white and two of green 
glass, carefully weighed, in order to detect any 
portion of air that may be admitted through the 
pores or fissures of the glass. The weight, how- 
ever, remained unaltered, In Jaly 1839, a small 
change was visible. At first a feeble ring of yel- 
low powder adhering to the glass was observed, 
where the mercury had been a long time in con- 
tact with the glass. And again in a new place, 
under similar circumstances, a new ring was formed, 
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and so on. The surface itself upon which the 
mercury had rested some time had a thin covering 
of yellow adherent powder. In the course of years 
the yellow powder became black. The mercury 
had lost a great deal of its fluidity, and it adhered 
slightly to the glass. The order in which the two 
colours follow each other indicate that they are 
not produced by oxidation. In the green bulbs 
no change was visible. In 1845, Prof. Oersted 
pose twelve bulbs, six of which should contain 

esides the mercury, atmospheric air, the air of 
the other six being expelled by boiling the mer- 
‘cury; three of each series being white, and three 
green glass. In July last there was no sensible 
change in the first series (namely, mercury mixed 
with air), but in the second (from which the air 
had been expelled), change had taken place in all 
but one. Rarefaction of the air had no connexion 
with the phenomena, but the boiling of the mer- 
cury seemed to have some influence upon them. 
The Professorintends tocontinue the investigation of 
these phenomena, which, however, appear to him 
to depend upon a reaction between the glass and 
the mercury. Analysing the two powders, sulphur 
was detected. But as a yellow compound of mer- 
cury and sulphur contains oxygen, and as no oxygen 
was found in the black powder, it may be ques- 
tioned whether the first compound takes oxygen 
from the air of the bulb and returns it in passing 
to the state of the black one, or that some hitherto 
unknown exchange takes place between the ele- 
ments of the glass and the mercury. 

During this period the Presence came in, and 
was seated on the right of the chairman, Mr. 
Grove, who did not alter the course in hand, and 
at its close briefly explained the subject to His 
Royal Highness. 

3. See last Gazette for a full report. 

4, Was a long paper, and occupied much time in 
its reading and discussion. The object proposed 
was to simplify the study of Crystallography and 
Mineralogy, and employ the new instrument pro- 
duced to the measure of crystals. 

6. Applied the experiment in question, and ex- 
pressed an opinion that the fact might be of much 
use in agriculture, and supply a want of manure. 

7. The specimens from Staffordshire blast-fur- 
naces were very beautiful. The component parts 
revealed by analysis were stated. 

8. The author of this paper briefly alluded to a 
former communication, which he made to the Royal 
Society in Dec. 1843 (P. 7. 1844), wherein he de- 
scribed a series of experiments made by him to 
test the relation of the electrical and chemical ac- 
tions which take place before and after the com- 
pletion of the voltaic circuit. At that time the only 
arrangement of the voltaic battery by which he was 
enabled to exalt the effect of tension, so as to ob- 
tain the electrical spark, was by 3520 series of a 
battery excited by rain-water, although he found 
that the higher the chemical affinity of the elements 
of the battery, the greater was the effect of tension, 
provided care was taken to insulate each series. 
This was particularly exemplified in using the gas 
battery of Grove; in which 10 pairs charged with 
hydrogen and oxygen, 6 pairs with hydrogen and 
chlorine, and 2 pairs with chlorine in a single 
tube, and amalgamated zinc for a positive element, 
produced the same relative effects of tension. 

As the nitric acid battery of Grove is one in 
which the elements have very high affinities 
for each other, the author prepared 100 series 
in glass cells 3 inches deep, with stems 
inches long. By very carefully charging these 
series, and keeping the outside of the cells 
and the stems dry, Mr. Gassiot succeeded in 
obtaining between 2 copper discs separated qo, 
part of an inch, attached to the terminals, a 
series of sparks, which sparks in a few seconds 
were surrounded by the usual voltaic arc. When 
terminals of charcoal were used instead of the discs 
of copper, they had to be approximated to within 
seo part of an inch, and then the discharge took 
place instantly in the usual form of the arc, In 





one case a plate of air was charged, and a series 
of discharges took place before a sufficient quan- 
tity of the copper matter was carried over to form 
the arc; in the other, the loose particles of the car- 
bon were separated by the force of tension, and at 
once formed the arc. The author concluded his 
communication by stating that he believed it was 
the first instance in which the spark had been ob- 
tained by so small a series of the voltaic battery. 


Section C.—(Geology and Physical Geography.) 

1. Buckland (Very Rev. Dr.) on the applicability of M. 
Fauvelle’s mode of boring artesian wells to the well at 
Southampton, and to other wells, and sinkings for coal, 
salt, and other mineral beds. 

2. Forbes (Prof. E.) on some natural history phenomena, 
bearing on geology, observed since the last meeting. 

3. Forchhammer (Dr.) on arctic currents as exhibited 
in the distribution of the northern drift. 

4. Jukes (J. B.), notice of some tertiary rocks in the 
islands stretching from Java to Timor ;— 5. sketch of the 
geological structure of Australia. 

1. See ‘‘ Artesian Wells” in last Number. 

2. Was on the ¢apis when Prince Albert arrived, 
and Dr. Forchhammer was called on to speak per- 
sonally tohis paper. His hypothesis, illustrated by 
charts, is curious and interesting. After repeating 
his opinion that the salt in sea-water was more 
equal than had been supposed, he held that the 
northern and western regions of Europe had for- 
merly been of a much lower temperature than they 
were now. To substantiate this opinion he referred 
to drifts of trees deposited on the sea-shores, and 
to inhabitants who had dwelt in these forests whilst 
the slow increase of temperature was evolved. In 
this way he ascribed a great change to the Ger- 
man Ocean above 2000 years ago; and shewed, 
from geological data, that what was a quiet bay, in 
which shells grew to a large size, had become ex- 
posed to currents and motion, and the shells in 
consequence were smaller than of old. By this 
Cimbrian flood tumuli of a still more ancient date 
had been destroyed; for when discovered and ex- 
cavated from beneath the debris, no brass or other 
instrument was found in them. He traced the fos- 
sil trees of the north all along the coasts of Holland 
and England. They were the same as the Scan- 
dinavian, and in one instance a tumulus had been 
dug up from under them in which were flint- 
knives of the earliest description. To the subsi- 
dence of this flood he ascribed the weakening of the 
sea-walls, and the separation of England from the 
continent from 2500 to 3000 years ago! Prof. E, 
Forbes spoke in laudatory terms on the value of 
natural history, thus pursued, to geology; and Sir 
H. De Ja Beche was of opinion that breakers, not 
currents, had caused our separation from the con- 
tinent of Europes and that the date assigned by 
Dr. F. to the depression was very doubtful. It 
was stated that Spain afforded evidence of the in- 
crease of temperature having been very slow; and 
a skull found in a submarine forest in Cornwall 
was instanced as another proof of the credibility of 
Dr. F.’s theory. The channel between England 
and France was presumed to be the result of slow 
action, and not-of any violent convulsion ; and the 
correspondence of the strata on both sides was ad- 
duced to sustain the argument. 

Prof. Forbes described some of his dredging 
operations and discoveries (see a future L. G. for 
a summary of all the learned professor’s communi- 
cations to this meeting). 

Mr. Jukes’s geological observations extended 
over a vast range, and are well calculated for refer- 


7 | ence among the collected data of the science. 


Section D.—(Zoology and Botany.) 
1. Owen (Prof.) on the vertebral structure of the skull. 
2. Thompson (Mr. W.), socegy of Lough Neagh (the 
ay. 


.entomological part by Mr. Halli 
a 


) 
3. Portlock (Capt.) on the natural history of Corfu. 
4. Allman (Prof) on the structure of Cristatella mucedo. 
5. Owen (Prof.) on the embryogeny of pulmogrades and 
ciliogrades, by Mr. J. Price. 
Every thing requiring notice in this section else- 
where fully reported. 


Section F.—(Statistics.) 
1. Guy (Dr.) on statistics of life in professional men, 





. . —$— 

2. Neeld (Mr.), report on the criminal and miscellaneo,, 
statistics of the police of Manchester. 

3. Knowles (Mr.) on the supply of coal in Great Britaig 

4. Porter (Mr. G. R.), report on the iron manufacture g 
Great Britain. 

See our introductory remarks. There was, 
mass of valuable information, especially in th: 
last two papers. 

Dr. Guy administered a solatium to toil, )y 
shewing that the laborious classes enjoyed longer 
life than the easy and unemployed. The author 
calculated his returns from the lists p-blished jy 
the Annual Register since its commencement, ani 
the conclusions at which he arrived were as follows: 
—The meaning of the tables is, that a man, for in. 
stance, who has attained 26 years of age, has, 
chance of living, if in the army, to 65°27 years; if 
in the navy, to 67°63 years; and so on. 
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Section G.—(Mechanics.) 


1, Sharp (Mr.) on gas meters. 

2. Ricardo (Mr. M.), a description and models of self- 
registering mechanism for recording the velocity and se- 
sistance of railway-trains. 

3. Fairbairn (Mr.) gave a short account of the experi- 
ments in connexion with the proposed tubular bridges 
across the Conway and Menai Straits. 

4. Russell (Mr. 8.), account of some recent experiments 
on railway-trains for the determination of the resistance 
at high velocities, 

1, Mr. Sharp exhibited a new burner more bril- 
liant than the Bude ligh’, and read some practical 
remarks on the modes of supplying and measuring 
gas to the public consumers, upon which he pro- 
posed several improvements. 

2. M. Ricardo’s experiments were read by Mr. 
Scott Russell, and their accuracy much questioned. 
They led to the inference that the resistance at a 
velocity of 45 miles an hour should be less than at 
a velocity of 31; and still further strange is it, 
that whilst between a speed of 32 and of 33 miles 
an hour there is no difference in the resistance, 
that there should be between the velocities of # 
and 47 miles an hour an increase of resistance 
from 23°1lbs to 33°7lbs, and between 50 and 5! 
miles a diminution of from 32°91bs to 26-41bs per 
ton, whilst between the velocity of 51 miles au 
hour and of 53, there should be an increase from 
26°4lbs. to 41°71bs. , 

3. Mr. Fairbairn’s account of Mr. Stephensons 
proposed tubular bridge to cross the Conway and 
Menai Straits, though so amply. described in every 
newspaper during the last few weeks, excited 
great interest, and was brought under Prince 
Albert’s notice in his visit to this Section, shew- 
ing that a chain bridge, or an arched bridge 
of sufficient span for the navigation, or a tubu- 
lar bridge supported by chains, or a circular 
tube, were inapplicable to the purpose in view, 
i. e., the transit of a railway-train. Mr. Fairbairn 
exhibited a model of the design which had been 
adopted to meet every difficulty and sustain the 
weight with which it would be tried, This co- 
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ere ae ea: . 
sisted of a nearly square rectilinear iron tube, 
jividing the top and bottom into double rows of 
square cells, and supporting itself across the dis- 
tance from pier to pier without puckering up as 
the circular tube did, without being liable to ob- 
sractive curvature by the engine, as the chain- 
pridge was, and leaving the navigation free to 
He mentioned the severe tests to 
yhich the metal in models had been put, and stated 
that the Menai bridge was calculated to sustain a 
weight of 2,260 tons, or four times the amount that 
Much discussion 
ensued upon mechanical points connected with this 
great and novel undertaking, but strong approval 
yd admiration were the almost unanimous result. 
4, Mr. Scott Russell described some recent expe- 
riments on railway trains, to determine the resist- 
ance at high velocities ; the deductions from which 
(ifered considerably from previous theories, as the 


vessels below. 


could ever be placed upon it. 


annexed table will shew: 


Resistance by experiment 


Velocity in miles 
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Subsection of Ethnology. 


1 Jukes (J. B.) on the aborigines of Newfoundland ;— 
2 urieties of the human race in the neighbourhood of 


Torres Straits. 


3. Latham (Dr. R. G.), remarks on a Newfoundland 


vocabulary. 
4. Davies (II. B.) on the Tasmanians, 


5, Von Middendorf (Prof. ), ethnological notes on Siberia. 
6. Brien (Capt.) on the Africans of the neighbourhood 


of Bonny. 
7, Freeman (Rev. T.) on the inhabitants of Prince’s 


§. Retzius (Prof.) on the ethnological distribution of 


round and elongated crania. 


It was endeavoured to prove that the aborigines 
of Newfoundland were allied to the Indian and not 
the Esquimaux race; and other points mooted led 
to great diversity of opinions, upon which Dr. 
latham’s deep and comprehensive investigations 
enable him, whether pro or con, to throw consider- 


able light. 


Of Mr. Lyell’s evening lecture, as of Mr. Owen's 
on Friday, we have a correct report in type for 
next Lit. Gaz. ; and so close the Monday’s pro- 
ceedings, leaving (potatoes included!) very little 


else to wind up the year. 





Resistance by for- 
mulain Ibs, per ton. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FICKLENESS. 


“What wouldst thou do were she to frown, 
If thus her smile so much can grieve thee?” 


Aapy’s smile? ’tis hard to find 
A rule, from love or hate, to guide it; 
Some ladies smile to shew their mind, 
And other ladies smile to hide it! 
And few can say which is the way 
To judge a lady, gay or placid ; 
A smile may prove as sweet as love, 
Or sour as pyroligneous acid ! 
‘Twere best with patience to confer, 
Till love can bring thee brighter weather; 
But where is love’s Tarometer 
To shew her mood an hour together ? 
More fickle far than any star, 
h tone, each feeling, hath its season : 
The glances bright she loves to night, 
0-morrow may be worse than treason. 
You ne’er can know which way to go, 


To fix a lady’s heart a minute ; 
One hour ’tis shewn as all your own, 


The next she vows there's “ nothing in it.” 


Before I’d be chained to her knee, 
,Slave to each smile her mood discovers, 
I'd see her—shot; but I'd forgot, 
There's really no advising lovers! 


C.8. 





VARIETIES. 

Drury Lane Theatre is announced to open on 
Saturday next, with an operatic and ballet corps. 
Madame Anna Bishop is among the former, and 
Jenny Lind is mentioned ears Three new 
operas, by Lavenu, Balfe, and Wallace, are pro- 
mised ; and Meyerbeer’s Cump of Silesia is still in 
the programme as a hope. 

Haymarket Theatre.—Next Thursday the Hay- 
market, thoroughly redecorated during the recess, 
is to recommence its career with comedy and 
farce. 

The Wellington Statue.—Surely there never was 
such a people for fine taste in the fine arts as the 
English. The criticisms (?) which fill the newspa- 
pers on the subject of the Wellington Statue, about 
to be raised on the arcls at Hyde Park Corner, de- 
monstrate that there is not one rule of art, one 
principle of proportion, one effect of position, one 
element of propriety, one case of precedent, which 
is not about to be violated by this monstrous mea- 
sure! Itis not the first time that either parties 
or the press have tried hard to keep or pull the 
Duke down; but F. M. has got up wonderfully 
well, and to the admiration of the whole world, 
notwithstanding. 

Christ’s Hospital.—On St. Matthew's day the 
Lord Mayor paid his annual visit to this seat of 
education, having previously conducted the Prin- 
cess of Prussia over Guildhall and the Mansion 
House, who, with his lordship, heard the speeches 
in English, French, Latin, and Greek. The four 
leading orations were delivered as follow: in Latin, 
on the benefits of the Royal Hospitals.—Malcolm 
Laing, first Grecian, who is proceeding to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In English.—T. Stedman 
Polehampton, second Grecian, who is proceeding 
to Pembroke College, Oxford, as Thompson scholar. 
In Greek.—T. Johnson Potter, third Grecian, 
mathematical medallist, 1845, and Pitt scholar, 
who is proceeding to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In French, and all on the same subject.—Edward 
Algernon Newton, fourth Grecian, who is proceed- 
ing to St. John’s College, Cambridge. Eight other 
speeches having been well recited, and the whole 
much to the credit of Dr. Rice and the school, the 
** glove’ was sent round, when a goodly sum was 
collected for the young gentlemen proceeding to 
college. The Lord Mayor, before leaving the chair, 
in a few brief and appropriate sentences expressed 
his utmost satisfaction with all he had heard and 
witnessed. 

In the Isle of Wight Geological Expedition, on Sa- 
turday, in passing Dunnose, Sir J. Herschel was 
called upon to account for a remarkable deviation 
in the plumb-line in the immediate vicinity of the 
Trigonometrical Station there. He said he had 
been long aware of the difference between this 
point and Greenwich, but it was a new fact that 
such an excess should be observable in so short a 
distance, the reverse, too, in its amplitude from 
that to Greenwich. The spheroidal form of the 
earth would not afford sufficient reasons to account 
for this, and they must be sought for in the pre- 
sumption of some superior densities which would 
attract the line from the true perpendicular, such 
as might exist in large nodules of metallic sub- 
stances or masses of plutonic formation. 

Manchester Soirée. —The Manchester annual soirée 
next month, with Lord Morpeth in the chair, boasts 
of an attractive platform assemblage, whose names 
and eloquence will no doubt crowd the spacious 
rooms, and bring fruitful contributions to encou- 
rage the worthily ambitious literature of this popu- 
lous place. 

Banim’s Widow.—The Irish newspapers inform 
us that Lord John Russell has, voluntarily and 
without solicitation, considerately placed poor Ba- 
nim’s widow on the pension-list for 50/. per annum. 
This kind act, friendly to literature, is‘the second 
which his lordship has been enabled to perform 
during his short possession of power — a provision 
in the customs for the only son of the “ Old Sailor,” 
Mr. Barker, was his first step in a line which is 





rai so popular and acceptable to the nation at 
arge. 

Anecdote of Schonbein’s Gun-Cotton—When Mr. 
S. attended at Osborne House to exhibit the qua- 
lities of his gun-cotton to Prince Albert, he offered 
to explode a portion on the hand of Col. B——; 
but the gallant Colonel recoiled from the experi- 
ment, and would have nothing to do with the novel 
power. Prince Albert himself, however, submitted 
to the test; and off went the cotton, without smoke, 
stain, or burning of the skin. Thus encouraged, 
the Colonel took his turn; but whether the mate- 
rial was changed or not for the coarser prepara- 
tion, it gave him such a singeing that he leapt up 
with a cry of pain. A hearty laugh was ail the 
commiseration he received. After this, Mr. &. 
loaded a fowling-piece with cotton in the place of 
powder, and the Prince fired both ball and shot 
from it with the usual effect and perfect impunity. 

New Volcano. — A letter, dated Aug. 14th, from 
Lieut. Barker, of the East India Company's steamer 
Victoria, states that on that day smoke was ob- 
served to issue from the summit of Saddle Island, 
lat. 15° 7’ w., long. 42° 12’ &. The account adds: 
“The weather at the time was very squally, with 
thunder and lightning. Saddle Island is one of a 
group called Zebayer Islands in the Red Sea, in 
the direct track of vessels proceeding up and down, 
and are all of volcanic origin; but there is neither 
record nor tradition of their having been in active 
operation. Jibble Seer, in lat. 15° 32’ n., and long. 
41° 55’ £., was observed to be smoking when visited 
by the officers of the Benares during the survey of 
the Red Sea, but never since. There is a tradition 
among the Arab pilots of its having been on fire 
some fifty years ago, and it bears among many of 
them the name of Jibble Dookhan, or Hill of 
Smoke, and has the appearance of having been in 
active operation at a much later period than the 
Zebayer Islands.” 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

A School Grammar of the Latin Language, by C. G. 
Zumpt, translated by L. Schmitz, Ph. D., 12mo, 4s.— An 
Abridgment of Hiley’s English Grammar, with Questions 
and Exercises, 5th edit. 18mo, 1s. 6d. — Proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting of the Archwological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland at Winchester, Sept. 1845, 8vo, 20s.— 
Dick’s (T.) Christian Philusopher, 2 vols. fep. 4s.; sewed, 
3s.— Fairy Birds from Fairy Islet, sq. 8vo, 5s. — Roscoe’s 
Battles of England, royal 8vo, 4s. 2 dir Frizzle Pumpkin’s 
Nights at Mess, &c., new edit. 3s. ; sewed, 2s, 6d.—Valerius, 
new edit. 3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d. — Christ the Man of Sorrows, 
by Rev. T. B. Baker, 12mo, 5s. 6d.—Brasseur’s Selections 
from Chesterfield’s Letters, for Translation into French, 
3s. 6d.—Mary Anne Wellington, by Rev. R. Cobbold, 3 v, 
post 8vo, 1/. lls. 6d. —Simla, by Captain Thomas, folio, 
saree 41. 4s.; coloured, 8/. 8s.— Ecclesiastes; or, the 

Preacher, illustrated by 8. E. Gordon, royal 4to, 1/. 11s. 6d. 
—Abbotsford Waverley : Fair Maid of Perth, roy. 8vo, 15s, 
—Ditto: Anne of Geierstein, royal 8vo, 15s.—Sherwood’s 
Indian Pilgrim, new edit. 12mo, 3s. 6d. — Switzerland and 
the Swiss Churches, by W. L. Alexander, D.D., 5s. — Be- 
thany ; or, Christian Experience unfolded, by G. A. Barnes, 
12mo, 5s. — The Lake, and other Poems, fep. 8vo, 5s.— 
Annual Festivals, &c., by Rev. J. B. Lowe, cp. 2s. 6d.— 
Model-Lessons for Infant-Schools, Part I. 3d edit. fep. 3s.— 
Cabinet Lawyer, royal 18mo, 10s. 6¢.—Point Lace Crochet 
Collar-Book, by Mrs. Warren, sq. 32mo, 6d.—Memoirs of 
James Parnell, 18mo, 1s. 6¢. — Nemesis in China, by Capt. 
Hall, 3d edit. post 8vo, 12s.—Sharpe’s London Magazine, 
Vol. 1I., 4s. 6d. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 


indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No payment could obtain the notice of any thing in the 
Literary Gazette, except advertisements. We cannot meddle 
with the pamphlet proposing the excision of the Atha- 
nasian creed, and other reforms in the liturgy. The sub- 
ject is one of a class which we have ever sedulously avoid- 
ed, lest it should truly be said of us, 

‘* And fools leap in where angels fear to tread.” 


Erratum.—In our last No., p. 808, the last line but one 
of col, 3, for incompetence read incompleteness, 
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Watches, 8 Guineas each. Dent’s manufacture ad to 
three separate Patents, $36, 1840, and 1912. 

33 Cockspur Street, 82 Strand, 54 Royal Exchange. 


EOLOGICAL TRANSACTIONS.— 

Mr. TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, London, can supply a 

COMPLETE SET of the SECO D SERIES, at ten per cent below the 
published price ; the last Nine Parts are quite new. 

Mr. Tennant can ot a Bac pe toc with Sopwith’s Geological Models, 
Casts of scarce Fossils, Maps, Hammers, Elementary Col- 
Jections of Shells, Minerals, ~~ ‘ossils.—The latter will greatly faci- 
litate the study of ‘Conchology, Mineralogy, aad Geology. 
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Hewpatr’s Cotp Cazam oF Roses, prepared.in great perfection. 

Improvep Scourine Drops, for ots from Silks. 


‘ing greasy 
— Ink, for Linen, to ber used without preparation, ls.a 
ttle. 


NOMMERCIAL BANK of LONDON, 


Lothbury, and 6 Henrietta Strect, Covent Garden. 








Directors. 
Ricuarp WALKER, +» M.P., Chairman. 
‘AYLon, Esq., ty Chairman. 
Thomas Barnewall, ‘ Jonathan Hopkinson, 4 
William Beresford, e » M.P. Edward ‘Oxenford, F a Esq 
— Gallet a Fa. George Rennie, jun. hea. 
John a Esq 

} ad Cornfoot, John Shewell, ES 
Edward Joseph pool. Esq. 
James A. ten, Ee Esq. Joseph U Underwood, Esq. 


Manager.—Mr. Alfred R. Cutbill. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. Amory, meses and Moores; and Messrs. Norris and 


a is hereby given, | oat the seins at the rate of Six Cent 
ear ending the 30th 


per um, for the Hi ig t June, sans ie mew in 
course of PAYME NT at ‘hes erie peng of Company in Lothbury. 

fencer adh eafee deod is condur the following pain ciples :— 
ts ved and kept a the plan pomecally adopted by 


Parties having current accounts with this Bank have the advantage of 
transferring ang surplus belance to a deposit account fen nat Beet interest, and 

sums of money are on deposit from parties hie 
accounts at sch rate of interest and for such puieees 


“EThe agency for country and foreign banks undertaken on such terms as 
may be agreed upon. 
and sales of British and foreign pees &c. effected, divi- 
dends received, and every description of banking business 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 




















T the ane request of several of his influential 





oy _ to reside in Lonpon during 

the twine ts Months, Spring to his residence at 

Peculiar and ste, Coven Pan RE TORING the ORGAN SPEECH, 
r 3’ 

~ Exhaustion of the 

erti in the discharge of Clerical Duties, er 





Volees luced 

other pu va cap dy 
Address No. 2 Jubilee Cot Ki Road, Chelsea; or Northwood 

Cottage, Cowes, Isle of Wight. mane - es 


R. BEARD’S COLOURED 


pene oe PORTRAIT: 
“ Now exhibit a and 


cand oat with a rellef 
in ail the*cartior wo eee Deggglbngg 
them and life-like.”— 





od of 


85 King William Street, City; 3 Seo ae Street, Westminster ; 
and at the Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street. 





LITERATURE AND ART. 
RITISH ARCH BOL OGLCAL 


ASSOCIATION.—Some of the patie Ate 
cabs of sae an "EXCURSION to to OLAS TER, 
send their nemes T= ie Mr. OP onecks 
of to Mr. Atyrep Wuirr, No. 15 
Square, Islington, Secretaries for occasion. T eetii 
Place on Monday, October 12th, at 11 O'CLOCK A.M., anid to 
on the iclars of the 
patice spent jerranasrorats will be qupt fo such: members ne sif- 
nify their tion of attending. 
Sept. Zath, It 1846. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE.—The WINTER SESSION will commence 
on THURSDAY, Nine geal 1, 1846, with an Introductory Address by Mr. 


Paget, at Seven o’cloc’ 
LECTURES. 
Medicine.—G, Burrows, M.D. 
Surgery.—William Lawrence, F.R.S. 
Descriptive Anatomy.—F. C. Skey, F.R. Pag 
Physiology and Morbid Anatomy.—Mr. P 
Superintendence of Dissections.—Mr. hi Whinate and Mr, 
Holden. 
Chemistry.—Mr. Griffiths. : 
+ Materia Medica.—G. L, Roupell, M.D., F.R.S. 
Midwifery, §c.—E. Rigby, M.D., F.L.S. 
SUMMER SESSION, 1847, commencing May Ist. 
Botany.—F. J. Farre, M.D., F.L.S. 
Forensic Medicine.—W. Baly, M.D. 
Midwifery, §c.—E. Rigby, M.D., F.L.S. 
Comparative Anatomy.—Mr. M‘ Whinnie. 

















On the Ist of October will be published, price 1s, o 
by Laer, No. TV. of the? °POUsy ila 


Ns HISTORY of ENGLAxy 


— 































By GILBERT ABBOTT & BECKETT. M | 
This Work is published in Monthly Parts, illustrated by Jony Lancy, 
Ong Lancs “te from Srx to tips Woop Encravinas, |; a 
Satie from Feetve te fay Parts, and will appear regularly wij, will imme 
London: Published at the “Puncu” Orrice, 85 Fleet Street 
BOOKS PUBLISHED'THIS DAY, 
. THE PARLOUR NOVELIST. Dedicated, 
Now ready, in 2 vols., price 4s. sewed, or 5s. in cloth, 
PPHE COUNT of MONTE cunisigm AHISTO 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS., 
pgs a Sequel to ** THE CHATEAU D'IF,” 
** Damas is really great. His system bas resulted in producing, 10 THE p 
different weeks but he bas also produced some that are adminis By Si 
their wa Count of Monte Christo is amongst the best, |n 5), Edit 






dance and variety of incident it is marvellous. 
of - 





airy or the ian tale 





It unites the wild 
with Hvedl artistic individuality a 
t 


n romance. ®8 magi 
as the fertility of invention is surprising; and the descriptions of ps 
5°08, of accessories, and scenery, are as vivid as pictures.”—Sp cq, 


Already published, 


1, TALES by the O'HARA FAMILY. Part I. 
Bantm. Contain 















By Jox 
ing ‘‘ Crohoore of the Bill-Hook,” g 
















Me COMMANDER or MALTA, 2 tel 
2. The 0 A, By Evceyr$ 
3. The CHATEAU D'IF. By A. Dumas. “EBM pyc. ANT 
4. MANSFIELD PARK. By Miss AUSTEN. From the 
5. The MAGICIAN. By L. Rircuier. 3 vols.) ¥ 
6. CLARENCE: a Tale of Our Own Times. By yj 
SepGwick. 
7. TALES by the O'HARA FAMILY. Part IJ. By Jor 
Bantu. Containing ‘‘ The Nowlans.” 7 
On First of October, MEMC 
The DARK LADY of DOONA. By W. Maxwetz, adam SIR CH) 
JONATHAN FROCK. By H. Zscuoxxe, Vi 






Belfast : Simms and M‘Intyre. London: W. S. Orr and Co, 











Including Le 
ant 





On the 8th of September was published, illustrated with very 
Wood Engravings and Coloured Plates, 1 vol. 8vo, ‘cloth, price Ite 
NCIENT EGYPT: her Testimony to ti 

Truth of the Bible. 
By WILLIAM O8BURN, Esq. 

“ Among oe — me cultivators of Ancient Egyptian resear 
Mr. Osburn is 8, industrious, learned, and succesfd 
And he has directed his inquires to that particular field which is most i 
ee - the Christian,” &c.—Lit 





Now first " 














































By order of the Board, 
Dated August 1, 1816. A. R. CUTBILL, Manager. 


LOBE INSURANCE, 
PALL MALL anv aaa LONDON. 
Epwarp Gotpsmrp, es. 
Wix1aM Tire, Esq S., Depa -Chairman. 
p erareny bers oe of ‘reasurer. 


Established 1803, 
For _— and Life Insurance and Annuities, and the Pur- 
chase of Reversions and Life Contingencies, 


Car1rat—ONE MILLION STERLING. 


The whole paid up and invested, and entirely independent of the 
amount of Premiums received. 
Insurances may be effected on Single Lives, Joint Lives, and 
contingency of of one life surviving a: =: ie i a: 
Persons deriving Life Incomes from Church oe Offices, 
and any Ry Civil or < <a mgm ge may, b: — a 
income pro ual Payment, alleviate 
fies which their death’ would ocherwise occeten ts to thelr’ family or 
Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or other infi - 
yen cog J be obtained at the Offices in London, and’ of the ‘Company's 
n the country; and where Agents are not appointed, persons 
i$ active life, and desirous of the appointment, may apply to the Secre- 
tary. 





Fire Policies due at Michaelmas must be paid on or before 
the 14th of October, 
By order of the Board, 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 
London, September, 1846. ‘ 































































Practical Chemistry andNatural sag gan enn. Nui a are eon epeNpasame LIO ] 
Hosprrat Pracrice.—The Hospital is af. * Samuel Bagster and Sons, Paternoster Row, London. Or 

— to 48,000 at heme aan annually. ‘The i inpatients are vst are bet, and dally by @ Tae . 
jans and Fs meg the y Eadite 

Totton are delivered wee yt on the medical cases con ky Dr. Roupe " To the Musical Public.—Foreign Music. Aw 

Burrows ; ps TB cases by Mr. Lawrence and 

Stanley. The out-patients are also daily the assistant Physi. To be had gratis, and postage free, 

¢ rr teenlape mag aon, ell t.—Warden, Mr. Paget.—Students can reside CATALOGUE of the LATEST MUSICAI 

within the Hospital-walls, subject to the rules of the collegiate system, PUBLICATIONS for the Voice, and for all Instruments. Eve 

established under the di the Treasurer a Committee of the Lage wth ht ~e age so to — ef 

uabie Com) ions for ie ce, , Fi 

Sasa ts Hoi acters etc etaee | Smee Wane 2 

Examination will be held for a Scholarship, ofthe abso of 458 8 yout, ond | “Amber: Polished nly by Zier, Mafentr’ Musicester, Meus B.C IN T 

tenable for three years. The Examination for the Wix, Bentley, and Col- 

legiate Prizes, and those of all the Classes for Prizes and Certificates of T With A 

an, will take place at the same time. in pA 1s Ngai BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY—VOLUME FOR OCTOBER. 

urther information may any or Sur- SEconD ANp ConcLuptNG VoLums. 
Officers or ot Lectuane, ais application at the Anatomical Museum, or 
Library of the College. ae ECKMANN’S HISTORY of INVENTIONS Use Keeps 
DISCOVERIES, and ORIGIN: seum, . 
INERALOGY.—Mr. J. TENNANT, F.G.S., By Drs. FRANCIS and ORIFFITH, 
will COMMENCE a COURSE of LECTURES on pmanareey, 4,5, and 6 York Street, Covent Garden. 
with a view to facilitate the Staty of Gzowocy, and of 
Mineral Substances in the Axr: In 19m, 9. 6d. Auth 
The Lectures will be illustrated by an extensive Collection etna in 12mno, peice 
oF ORNING, October 7th, at Y olock. QC PDINATION 1 VOWS, practically considered 
Further particulars may be obtained at the Secretary's Office. - aanmee + seme a 
R. W. JELF, Principal. y 8 »,D.D. 
King’s College, London, September 25, 1846. acneeae Lord Bishop of Barbados. 
—_ So Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. THE 
BOOKS IN THE PRESS. Of whom may be had, by the same Author (uniformly printed), 
1A Prantioal Exposition of St. Paul's Epistl EGYP 
— to the Romans. 2 vols. 8 
DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXX.—/| 9. Of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 6s. 6d. 
ADVERTISEMENTs for insertion in No. 170 of ‘* The 3. Of the Epistle to Phil 2 

Edinburgh Review” are requested to be sent to the Pub- x oT eee With an I 

lishers’ by Tuesday, the 29th inst.; and Bruus on or before Price 1s. 6d. 

Friday, October the 2d my THE 

4 F CHARGE to the CLERGY of the DIOCESE 
89 Paternoster Row, of LINCOLN. B E] 
Sept. 26, 1846. By JOHN, LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN. 
d at the Triennial — cl 1846. Published at the Requét BRI 
New Work in a Parts, by Mr. Charles Dickens. London: Rivi St. Paul’s C eels and Waterloo Place. 

On the Ist of Cotsen et {to be completed in 20 Monthly Parts, paitem with ~~ Lincoln: W. ind B. "Brooke. Author ¢ 
Martin C lewit,” &&c.), price One Shilling, the First Number of 5 eS 
EALINGS with the FIRM of DOMBEY New Volume, $c. of the Rev. Dr. Hook's Ecclesiastical The Corse 

and SON, ‘ Biography. dent. 
Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation, Vol. IL., price 6s. cloth boards; also, the 20th Monthly Part, price Sixpenc®, Cholera-D 
Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. completing that Volume, . Avi 
With Ilustrations by HABLOT K. BROWN. A N ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. Nebr» 
London: Bradbury and Fvans, Whitefriars. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D, “Joe 3 
Vicar of Leeds. Taylor. 
cutehen es goion te pinion a vali ea Poen Setbaes, , Eetinoe = Na 
YDROPATHY, HOMGOPATHY, Lives of Archbishop Bramball, Bishop Brett, Bradford, &. &. ws 
RENOLOGY, MESMERISM.—Articles on the above subjects ae F. and J. Rivington. Leeds: T. Harrison. 
the 
will appear in the October Number of the BRITISH and FOREIGN DON 


Edited by JOHN FORBES, M.D., F.R.S. 
London; John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





Of whom may be had, by the same Author, price 10s. cloth boards, 


A CHURCH DICTIONARY. Fifth Edition. 
With many additional Articles, and carefully 1 throughout. 



























JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








PIOUSLY illus, 
GLANp 








8 New Burlington Street, Sept. 26, 1846. 


MR. BENTLEY 





— 
marae Will immediately publish the following NEW 
Fleet Street, WORKS, 


1. 







in cloth Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
HRIst ll AHISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 
- FROM THE CONQUEST 





70 THE WARS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By Sir N. HARRIS NICOLAS, G.C.M.G, 
Editor of “‘ The Nelson Despatches,” &e. 
tyols. 8vo, with numerous Engravings (the first volume of 
which will be published at the end of October), 







0 is as m, 

criptions rr 
i 

8. —Spectay 





2. 
The Author's Edition. 


A POET’S BAZAAR. 
By H.C. ANDERSEN, Authorof “ The Improvisatore,” &c. 
From the Danish, by CHARLES BECKWITH, Esq. 
$ vols., with a Portrait and Memoir of the Author. 





I. ByJ 
U-Hook." a 






ENE Sve, 
































































Ss. By Mi (Now ready.) 
iT. By Jon 3 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIME OF 
weit, Adm SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON, K.G. 
— Vice-Chamberlain of Queen Elizabeth, 
— Including Letters from the most distinguished Statesmen 
very tame and other Eminent Persons of his Time. 
h, price 14s, Now first published from Original MSS, in the State Paper 
my to th Office, &e. &c. 8yvo, with Portraits, 
yptian researd 4. 
hich The Countess of Blessington. 
and succeeding 
—““@ELIONEL DEERHURST; 
: Or, Fashionable Life under the Regency. 
. Edited by the Countess of BLESSINGTON, 
- Author of “ The Femme de Chambre,” &c. 
3 vols. (Now ready.) 
TUSICA . 
iments. Eve 
» Viola Fs * 
¥ AN ANTIQUARIAN RAMBLE 
““"°@lll IN THE STREETS OF LONDON, 
\CTOBER, With Anecdotes of their more Celebrated Residents. 
By J. T. SMITH, 
NTIONS, late Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the British Mu- 
seum, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Nollekens,’ * “A Book 
for a Rainy Day.” 
Edited by CHAS. MACKAY, LL.D. 
Author of “ Memoirs of Peper Dtecienn,” &e. 
vsidered 2 vols. 8vo. (Now ready.) 
6. 
= MRS. ROMER’S PILGRIMAGE TO 
printed), THE TEMPLES AND TOMBS OF 
's Epistle EGYPT, NUBIA, AND PALESTINE, IN 1845-6. 
6a 2 vols. 8yo, with numerous Engravings. (Now ready.) 
With an Illustration by Leech, and a Portrait of Henry VIII., 
from an Original Picture. 
[OCESE: THE OCTOBER NUMBER, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OP 
BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY, 
will contain: 
the Request BRIAN O’LINN; or, LUCK is EVERYTHING. 
0 Place. By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. 
Author of ** Stories of Waterloo,”’ ** Wild Sports of the West,” &c. 
siastical With an Illustration by Leech. 
el Th s Napl . Ri t of the De- 
ee are “eared Great. By a Middle-Aged 
2e Sixpence, ck Morb Tamed By 
hag. The perry Clubs; a Tale of the 
APHY. AViit to Pyrma Backw ood Settlements of Geor- 
Nasir-ed-din Cr, x —. 
“Joe Mille ~ We The "Cities of Gloucester and Ci- 
: Taylor. rencester. By Miss Costello. 
, being the The Flaneur in esi from the | The a ¢ Monasteries. 
aining the Note-Book of a Traveller. By.| By Dr. C. Taylor; Coy 2 
the Author of nd Love.”” Portrait y ‘Heary Vill. tro 
An lnvalid’s Reverie. By G. D. Original Picture. 






poards, 
dition. 


DONCASTER ~ITS SPORTS AND SATURNALIA, 












Ricuaap Bewriey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 















Brown, 4s. 6d. per bottle. 3s. 


Pale, 5s, ditto, 


per bottle. 
[Exclusive of carriage from London.} 8. ” smal ,, 













10s. per doz. large bottles. 
7 


““THE STANDARD OF COGNAC,” 
WHICH IS THE BEST FOREIGN BRANDY, 


THE PATENT BRANDY and the GENUINE SELTERS WATER, protected 


by the Patent Metallic Capsule, the only sure and self-evident safeguard against adulteration, can be obtained 
thronghout the Kingdom at the respective prices above mentioned, or at 


7 SMITHFIELD BARS, AND 96 ST. JOHN STREET, LONDON. 





Price 10s., post 8vo, cloth boards, 
EMINISCENCES of AUSTRALIA; 
Hints on the Squatter’s Life. 
By CHRISTOPHER PEMBERTON HODGSON. 


a Pe tog going to the ‘bush’ will do well tomake himself acquainted 
ith these hey treat the : 


with 


Arrow-Headed Inscriptions. 


Price 5s., the First Part of Volume X. of the 
J OURNAL of the ROYAL ASIATIC 
SOCIETY. 


This Number consists A ene te of Facsimiles, and Verbal Translations 
of r Anow Inscriptions, fou a 





Fegulatons which } have caused so great a Seaton in the colony, and 
ich the author warmly reprobates.”—Literary Gazette. 


Wright, 60 Pall Mall; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co,, Stationers’ Court. 





The following Periodical Works for October 1846 will be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT anp Co, 


HE STANDARD EDITION OF THE PIC- 
TORIAL BIBLE, edited by ating) KITTO, D.D. F.S.A.; with 
many Hundred Woodcuts, and Thirteen Engravings on Steel. To be 
SS in Thirteen Monthly Parts, = Nour Shillings, and 52 Weekly 
umbers, at One Shilling. Part 1, will contain 176 pages of Letter- 
ress, and a beautifully executed Engraving of ¢ Joseph interpreting 
ond eam,’ after a Picture <A F von Cornelius. No. I. will be 
isouol nd October 3, and continued Week|. 


The STANDARD EDITION of KNIGHT’S 
PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, with Eleven Hundred Woodcuts. To be 
ublished in 16 Monthly Parts, at Four Shillings, and 64 Weekly Num- 

te at —_ Shilling. Part II., containing Comedies (portion of Vol. 1.) 

r No. 5 will appear on Saturday, October 3, and be continued 
Weekly, price ls. 

*,* Part I. contains ‘* Facts connected with the Life and Writings of 
Shakspere,” abridged from “* William Shakspere, a ae raphy, by the 
Author,” with rela Woodcuts, on 6 a Portrait of Shakspere, on Steel. 
This fe of Sh » which is pl in this Part, 
forms a separate A a which may be taken as a companion to all 
editions of the great Dramatist. 


The STANDARD EDITION of the PICTO- 
RIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND: bein LS anwar, of of = Ra le as 
well as a History of the Kingdom. L. and 
CHARLES MACFAR E, assisted ae. other ahem With 
Two Thousand Woodcuts, and One Hundred and Four Portraits on 
Steel. To be published : "96 Monthly Parts at Four Shillings ; and 104 
Weekly Numbers at One Shilling art IIl., with Four Portraits on 
Steel, price 4s. No.9 will be pu lished on Saturday, October 3, and 
continued Weekly, price ls. 


The PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS. Part 


XXL, price ls. 
OLD ENGLAND’S WORTHIES: a Gallery 


of Portraits, with Memoirs, being a Continuation of “ Old England.” 
Part IX., price ls. 6d., with a coloured Plate of the Old Palace at 
Greenw ich. 

The POLITICAL DICTIONARY, Half Part 
XV., com doting the Work, price 1s. 

*, ° Volume IL. a price 15s., will “be also ready, as well as the com- 
PLETE Work, in 2 vols., price 30s. 


The SUPPLEMENT to the PENNY 
CYCLOPZADIA, Part XIII., First half, price 9d. 


CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


Vol, XXI., price ls. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth. 











MAPS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION 


large Roc yn rn or Bisitun, in’ pt jent Media ; and now deciphered 

by Riajor I. *C. RAWLINSON, C.B., Political Resident at Baghdad. 
These Inscriptions, contemporary with Darius, the son of Hystaspes 
ord the = ~ and nots tha: monarch ; and are in the 
and further steppe His- 

ices derived to us through the Greek Historia: 

copious Notes, Philological and CAtems part of an Essay 
on these and other Cuneiform Inscriptions, Rawtiinson, which 
will be completed in the following Number of x dy now in the press, 


London; John W. Parker, West Strand. 


highest d important, as one 
torical Ni “" 





New People’s Edition. 
Royal 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
ALLACIES of the FACULTY, and the 
CHRONO-THERMAL SYSTEM; with an Introduction and Notes. 
By Dr. TURNER, of New York. 


« Almost as entertaining as a novel.”— Westminster Revi: 

“ A medical work, with the vigorous and original character of which, in 
ite of its bold heresies and reckless innovations, we were much struck,’ lice 
‘ait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court; J. Ollivier, 59 Pall Mall. 





Dr. Gully on the Water Cure. 


8vo, cloth, 7s. 
HE WATER CURE in CHRONIC 
DISEASE: an weer nak of the Causes, ess, and Terminations 
of various Chronic Diseases o' e Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, 
and Skin; and of their aon by Water, and other Hygienic means, 
By JAMES MANBY GULLY, M.D. 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 


HE MYSTERIES of LONDON. 
Second Ser: 
By G. W. M. nevmetce. 

The First Series of “ Tax peeeroness of Loxpon” being completed with 
No. 105 (published on the 19th of ember), the Second Series will com- 
mence an entirely New and Original Tale, of an attraction and interest 
altogether equal to the First, which has been pronounced by all the lead- 
ing newspapers to be “the most popular work of the day. 

The Second Series will be ya uniformly with the First, in Weekly 
Penny Numbers, and Monthly Sixpenny Parts, Illustrated in the first Style 
ot the Art. 

Vols. I. and II. of the First Series, beautifully bound, price 6s. 6d. each, 
are now ready. 

Published by George Vickers, 5 Catherine Street, Strand. 








A Guide for Emigrants to Australia. 
Royal 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, illustrated by Henry HAINssELry, 
IVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in 


AUSTRALIA FELIX, from 1840 to 1846; containing important 
Particulars for Persons intending to Emigrate to that Countr. 'y> 


By G. H. HAYDON. 


London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Balle, 247 High Street. 


Exeter: Wm. 





of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Re-issue, Part XXIII. Asia 
Minor, Ancieut and Modern, 2 Maps; Persia, ian and Todern, 
2 Maps; North America, Nos. 9 and 13, 2 Maps; and North Africa, 
No. ‘S (Algier), 1 Map. Price : 3s. 6d. plain, and 5s. coloured. Any of 
the ay Maps may be had separately, price 6d. plain, and 9d. 
coloure 


KNIGHT’S MONTHLY VOLUME. 


Price 1s. sewed ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 
* KNIGHT’S VOLUME FOR ALL READERS’ will in future be 
ublished MONTHLY ; Vol. L. appeared on the Ist of July. The 
‘olumes of the few works that are not yet completed in the * Weekly 
Volume’ will be given, as early as possible, as OCCASIONAL VOLUMES, 


October 1.—Monthly Volume. 


The SPANISH DRAMA—LOPE DE VEGA 
and CALDERON, By G. H. LEWES. 





Occasional Volume— completing Works, 


VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES USED for the 
FOOD of MAN, Volume II. (to be published on October 15). 





The BRITISH ALMANAC and COMPA- 
NION will be published 








22 Ludgate Street, pete 19, 1846, 








The Best Substitute for Potatoes. 
Fcp. 8vo, sewed in a Wrapper, price 1s. 6d. 
HE INDIAN MEAL BOOK: comprising the 
best American Receipts for the various Preparations of that excel 
lent Article. 
By ELIZA LESLIE, ot Philadelphia, 
Author of “ American Domestic Cookery,” &e. &e. 
London : Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. Dublin: Cumming and 
Ferguson. 








OSSIL CRINOIDEA.—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, 
of a MONOGRAPH on the CRINOIDEA, by "THos. AUSTIN, 
me tegen and THOS. AUSTIN, jun., A.B.I., ate now Each 
Number contains Two Plates, royal quarto, with numerous Illustrations, 
Plain, Se4 6d. 5 coloured, 5s. 
Mr. J. Tennant, 149 Strand, London. 





In 8v0, 
CATALOGUE of OLD BOOKS for 1846; 


comprising valuable and —_ Works in nd Gi class of Literature, 
por og Res the Musée Pepa re teeny he A, and Galérie de Le Brun, 


aval Ly Another 
pam ol India Paper, and Etchings, and var ‘ious other Galleries; a 
complete Set of the Philosophical Transactions, &c.;—on Sale by Messrs. 
Longman and 


Co., Paternoster Row, 
®,° Libraries purchased or exchanged, 








840 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








13 Great Mariborough Sireet, 
M* COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
Vol. 6 of MADAME D’ARBLAY’S 
DIARY and LETTERS. 
Embellished with a Portrait of Madame de Staél. 


1. 
CANADA and the CANADIANS 
in 1846. 


By Sir ae BONNYCASTLE, becom Lieut.-Col, 
Royal Engineers. 2 vols., 21s. bound. 


Ill. 
THE ROMAN TRAITOR; 
A True Tale of the Republic. By H. W. HERBERT, Esq., 
Author of “ Oliver Cromwell,” &c. 3 vols. 
Iv. 
The HISTORY of MARY ANNE 
WELLINGTON, 


The Soldier’s Daughter, Wife, and Widow. By the Rev. R. 
COBBOLD, M.A., Author of ‘ The History of M: rgaret 
Catehpole.” Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager. 3 vols., with Illustrations, 313.6. tound. 


v. 
The NEMESIS in CHINA. 


Comprising a Complete Histery of the late War in that 
Country, &c. From the Notes of Captain HALL, R.N., 
and the Personal Observations of W. D. BERNARD, Esq., 
A.M., Oxon. Third and Cheaper Edition, adapted for ge- 
neral ‘circulation, in 1 vol., with Maps and Plates, 12s. ba. 


vi. 


GREAT TOM of OXFORD. 
By the Author of ‘Peter Priggins,” 3 vols, 


vir. 
Vol. 9 of AGNES STRICKRLAND’S 
LIVES of the QUEENS of 
ENGLAND. 
Comprising the LIFE of MARY of MODENA, Consort of 
James II. 


VIII. 
HORACE WALPOLE’S 
MEMOIRS of the REIGN of 
GEORGE the SECOND. 


Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by the late LORD HOL- 
LA ND. Second Edition. Now first — in the 8vo 
form, in 3 handsome volumes, with Portraits, price only 
12s, each, bound (originally published in quarto, at 5/. 5s.). 


Ix. 


LORD NELSON’S LETTERS and 
DESPATCHES. 


Edited by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, G.C.M.G. Completein 
7 vols, royal 8vo, price 51. lis. bound, to range with the 
* Wellington Despatches.” 
“The most genuine and true portrait of a great public 
character which the world has ever seen,” —Times. 


x. 
MR. BUREE’S HISTORY of the 
LANDED GENTRY. 


A Genealogical Dictionary of the whole of the Untitled Aris- 
tocracy of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Complete in 
2 vols. royal 8vo, beautifully printed in double columns, 
— with the ‘‘ Peerage and Baronetage,” price 27, 10s. 
boun 


N.B.—Purchasers of single Parts or Volumes of this Work 
are advised to complete their Sets without delay, as the Parts 
and Volumes will] only be sold separately for a short period. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street, 





NEW VOLUME OF CHAPMAN AND HALL’S SERIES OF ORIGINAL WORKS OF FICTIon, 
BIOGRAPHY, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. ° 


Now ready, complete in One Volume, cloth, price 9s. 


CAMP AND BARRACK - ROOM, 


Or, The British Army as it is. 
By a LATE STAFF-SERGEANT of the 18TH LIGHT INFANTRY. 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
F A T H E R DARC Y. 
An Historical Romance. 
By the Author of “‘ Two Old Men’s Tales,” “‘ Mount Sorel,” &c. 
In 2 vols., cloth, price 18s, 


‘‘ A remarkable book. For deep and just feeling, for judgment, power, discrimination of character, and delicate per. 
ception of moral and physical beauty, few recent pub! cations can compare with ‘ Father Darcy.’”—Ezaminer. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE CANNING. |THE LIFE OF MOZART, 
By ROBERT BELL, Author of “ Lives of the Poets,” Including ‘his CORRESPONDENCE. By EDWARD 
&e. Cloth, 9s. HOLMES. Cloth, 9s. 


THE FALCON FAMILY ; TEASTORY e IRELAND! 1822, B 
Or, YOUNG IRELAND. A Satirical Novel. Second 2 vols. cloth, 1 n 'y Mrs. 8. C, HALL, 
Edition, with a Preface. Cloth, 9s. MOUNT SOREL. 
LONG ENGAGEMENTS. Or, The HEIRESS of the DEVERES. A Noyel, By 
= TALE of the AFFGHAN REBELLION. Cloth, the Author of “Two Old Men’s Tales,” &, 2 wa 
™ cloth, 





Second and Cheaper Edition, small 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM CORNHILL To 
GRAND CAIRO, 
By wap of Lishon, Athens, Constantinople, and Perusalem : 


Performed in the Steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental Company. 
By Mr. M. A. TITMARSH. 


Also, by the same Author, 


THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. 


Second Edition. In 2 vols. post 8vo, price 14s, 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186 Strand. 
MR. ALBERT SMITH’S NEW STORY IN MONTHLY PARTS. 


On the Ist of October, price One Shilling, with Two Illustrations a LEeEcu (to be completed in Twelve Monthly 
Numbers), Part II. 


THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE, 
IN SEARCH OF 
A Mame, a Relative, and a Wife, at Wome and Abroad. 
By ALBERT SMITH. 
Author of “‘ The Adventures of Mr. Ledbury,” “‘ The Scattergood Family,” “ The Marchioness of Brinvilliers,” &c, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
*.* Orders received by all Booksellers. 


New Volume of Mr. James’s Works. 
On the 30th instant will be published, 


THE BRIGAND; OR, CORSE DE LEON. 


Medium 8vo, with Frontispiece, price 8s. cloth. 
Being the TENTH VOLUME of the WORKS of G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
©,* THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES (EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF) MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY. 
ConTenTs: 











Vol. V. PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 
VI. HENRY OF GUISE. 


Vol. I. THE GIPSY. 
II. MARY OF BURGUNDY. 
III. THE HUGUENOTS. VII. MORLEY ERNSTEIN. 
IV, ONE IN A THOUSAND. VIII. THE ROBBER. And, 
Vor. IX. DARNLEY; on, THE Fretp or Ciorn or Goup. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


Printed by Cuantzs Ronson, of “at ageond 51 Liver, Street, ane Cross, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, Gzonor Lavy, of Number | 
Terrace, Camberwell Ni in the » Printer, and Fraxcis Burperr FRANKuxy, PASS vadise Row, Stoke weviagenh 
oa con Middlesex, Printer, at their Printing ani How Street, Feller Lane, in the Parish int Bride, in the Cy of Lond aud 
ay THIAM AnMiogR SCRIPPS, of Number 1 Poann! Molton Street, - = Parish of Saint G Hanover Square, in the Co puaty of Mi 
dlesex, at the Lrrenary GAzetrTR Orvicr, Number 7 Wellington Street, Strand, in the prsee: me) o& the Savoy in the Strand, in the sav 
County of Middicser, on Saturday, September 26, 1816.—Agents for New York: "Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadiay. 
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